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Books Suitable for School Libraries 


DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD A Boy’s Adventures 


by Sea and Land. By Carr. Cuartes W. HALt, author o'f * Adrift in the 
Ice Fields, ‘* The Great Bonanzi,’' ete. With numerous fall-page and letter-press illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. Handsome cover. $1.75 Cloth. Gilt. $2 50. 


“ Out of the beaten track ”’ in its course of travel, record of adventures, and descriptions of life in Green 
land, Labrador, Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Holland, Russia, Asia, Siberia and Alaska. Its hero 





is young, bold, and adventurous; aud the book 1s in every way interesting and attractive. 
/ 
EDWARD CREEY’S JAPANESE SERIES 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN; or, The Adventures of the Jewett 


Family aud their Friend Oto Nambo. With 170 full-pave and letter press illustrations. Royal 
8v0o,7x 9% inches. Handsomely illuminated cover, $175. Cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 


This story, though essentially a work of fiction, 1s filled with interesting and truthful descriptions of the 


Special Announcement. 
CENSUS OF 1890. 


The New Editions of Warren’s Geographies for 1891 will 














i s A P 
curious ways of living of the good people of * The Land of the Rising Sun contain the Census of 1890; also the new States of Idaho 
THE WONDERFUL CITY OF TOKIO; or, The Further Adventures of 


the Jewett Family and their Friend Oto Nambo. With 169 illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7x 9% z g > y i of to rether 
luches. With cover iv gold and colors, desigued by tue author. $1.75. Cloth, black and gold, $2 50 and Wyoming, and the = Territory Oklahoma, § 


“A book full of delightfml information. The author has the ha ift of permitting the reader to view : : x > : : art 
things as he sawthem. The illustrations are mostly drawn by a Tapanese artist, and are very unique.”— with all other recent ( reOSt aphical Changes and Discoveries. 


Chicago Herald 


erintendents, Principals, and Teachers, who are usin 
THE BEAR WORSHIPPERS OF YEZO AND THE ISLAND OF KAR- St ee . 
Ree ee a em triher  Advemim reset gine Dewett Family and their Friend O10) Warren’s Geographies in their schools, may obtain gummed 


Graphic pen and pencil p'ctures of the remarkable b»arded people who live in the north of Japan. The M ) - ; * — a . 
illustrations are by native Japanese artists, and give queer piscures of a queer people, who have been sel-| Shieets of the Census of 1590 to paste in the books now in use, by 


dom visited 
HARRY W. FRENCH’S BOOKS 


OUR BOVS IN INDIA. The wanderings of two young Americans in Hindustan, with their 
exciting adventures on the sacred rivers and wild mountains. With 14sillustrations. Royal 8vo, 7 x 9%, 
inches Bound in emblematic covers of Oriental design, $175 Cloth, black aud gold, $2 59 


While it has all the exciting interest of a romance, it is remarkably vivid in its pictures of manners and 
customs ia the land of the Hindu. The iliustrations are many and excellent. 


OUR BOYS IN CHINA. The adventures of two young Americans, wrecked in the China Sea 
on their return from [ndia, with their strange wanderings through the Chinese Empire. 188 illustra- 
tions. Boards, ornamental covers in colors aud gold. $1.75. Cloth, $250 


This gives the further aiventures of ** Our Boys” of India fama in the land of the Teas and Queues. 











addressing the publishers. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


628 and 630 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





We have on cur list a large number of books that are esperially acceptable to young pe:ple, and we will 
smail to your address, without expense to you, a copy of our Catalogue, containing over a thousand titles. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston 


ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT FREE OF EXPENSE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


ARITHMETIC BY THE GRUBE METHOD. 


1. FIRST STEPS AMONC FICURES. A drill book in the Fundamental 
Rules of Arithmetic. By Levi N. BEFRE Cloth, 16mo. three editions. Pupils’ Edi 
tion, pp. 110,45 cts Oral Edition, pp 139 50ceuts Teachers’ Edition. including all in 
doth the others, with additivnal parailel matter, ladex, aud Kev, pp 376, $1 00 

Pn angen give the only ee of |= ag Method, ae generally ‘ ee 
admitted to produce the best results with beg noers. it has been used twelve years in 
the primary schools of such cities as Norwich, Cono., aid Auburn, N. Y., and for many NOW iS THE TIME T0 SELECT A BOTANY FOR YOUR CLASSES. 
years every student in the Albany State Normal School has been directed to purchase a ps ek aew ah 6 

PAKIs, 1889. copy to take with him for his subsequent use in teaching. 

“ By vote of the Roard of Education a copy of the Teachers’ Edition was placed on thedesk of every primary Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants sent by mail, 

teacher in the city."— Supt. Adward Smith, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


, ” i 1E LAR. Especially se in Grammar and High Schools. 
(2. THE PESTALOZZIAN SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. Teachers’ Manual aud First postpaid, for ONE DOLLAR I specially prepared for use in Grammar and Hig ¢ 
Year Text-Rook for pupiis iu the first grade. Based upon Pestalozzi’s method of teaching Klementary/[t is beautifully bound. It is artistically illustrated. The Lessons are progressive and 
Number. By JAMts H. Hoose. Boards. 16mo, tw) editions Pupils’ Etition. pp. 156, 3cts. Teachers’ Z ‘ . P : es 
Editi, containing the former, with additional matter, pp. 217, 60 cts. Second Year Text Boo¥, 50 cts thought-provoking. It is the result of a successful experience in teaching classes for which 

This is a practical exposition of the Posta/ozzian Method, and has met with great success, not onlv in he book is desi d 
the Cortiand Normal Bebool, where it was first developed, bas ie many other leading schools, as at Glovers |the DOOK is designed. 
ville, yion, etc. It is diametrically opposed to the Grubé Method, and good teachers should be familiar icit v ’ . , , 
with both, that they may choose inteliigeutly between them, We solicit your correspondence. Yours very respectfully, 

GEO. SHERWOOD & CO 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS ae Academic Alsehra, "3. i.naassan—- 








GOLD MEDAL, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














IN THE 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Mathematical Series. | Circulars and other information furnished om vequest. 


/ —_—-— 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Suft. of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Examination copy mailed for 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., | Lessons in Number. 


Publishers, BOSTON. FoR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 











Mighty, Mizhtier, Mightiest, 
THE SWORD. THE PEN. THE PENCIL. 


As after the sword came the pen, so after the pen comes the pencil; and in these days of rapid intellectual 
work there is nothing more useful. There were good swords and poor swords, good pens and poor pens; and it 
is the same with pencils, — there are good ones and there are mighty poor ones. The name of the poor ones is 
Legion, and the name of the good ones, and mightiest of all, is 


“ DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE.” 


Pencils bearing this stamp are made in 10 degrees of hardness, so that you will have no trouble in getting a 
pencil suitable for your work. If you would like to see some samples, send 16 cts. in stamps (mention JOURNAL 
or Ep.) and you will receive samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. | A s 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 

supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 

drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 

creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 

facturing all neu chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS MF’G COMPANY 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 









Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts. 
CHICAGO S4N FRANCISCO, 


HRAHRNEMANN 
MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics. sub-clinics, or any 








pecial Food for the Brain and Nerves. 





CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Brain 


Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPpHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


NEW YORK. 





1 


STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-:ther, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


CATALOGUE. 


CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 





PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


VEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PURK 
CHEMICALS, 


Send for list. 








STEREOPTICONS. 


Every Teacher Should Have One. 


We manufacture first-class instruments, 


from $25 to $150. 


Lantern Slides to Order a Specialty 








means for study and observation, that is not literally and| 2” 


righteously kept. The THIRTY SRCONDANNU AL COURSE 
OF LEOTURES will begin in September 15, 1891, and con. 


tinue for six months. For full particulars, catalogue, and 
Clinique, address E. Z. BATLEY, M.D., Registrar 


3034 Michigan Av., Chicago. eow 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 





use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed 80 strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, 1. CO. % 2 Pont tie Ne De 
WANTED, 


Ina Southern Female Collegs, for next autumn. a 
lady teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Salary, $500 Apply to 
HIHAM ORCUTT, Manazer, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Educational Institutions. — 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL, 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 
For particulars, address 
K. H. RussEuu1, Principal. 
ore NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N, H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
Cc. C. Rounps, Principal. 


S™ts NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 











principal, A. @. BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. Por catalogues, address the 
Principal, _D. B, Ha@ar, Ph.D. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NORMAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
IN COOKING, CLAV MODELING AND 
EDUCATIONAL SEWING 
Normal School of Domestic Sciences & Industrial Arts, 
B.Y.W.C A., cor. Appleton and Berkeley Sts., 


TON, MAss. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER C0. 


Auburn, New York. 





J STEEL 


ILLOTTS 
CEES. 


Cold Medal. Paris Exposition, (878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 





THE 


159 TREMonT ST. 








FOR SALE, 


A partial or entire interest ina first class Business Col 
lege located in awestern city Said college has been 
in successful operation for 21 years; has an alumniof 
many hundred of progressive young men and women 
interested in its welfare; is now in full operation, 
with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
has ranged from $6.000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
school property invoices at about $2500. Building is 
rented The personal property and good will can be 
ae meres at ee + —— in part or in full, 
y the proper party. pply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston 





WANTED, 


Ina first class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is a member of the Baptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir 


able position, by applying immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, anager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston 
WANTED, 


Ten of each first class Primary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar teachers, for New England positions. 





ply to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, _ 


For important positions in schoois and colleges, first 
class teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musical 
Department. Apply st once to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston 


ates preferred. A 
Hi 














EGISTER'with NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION, 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Salaries, $8 $10, and $12 per week. Normal gradu | 
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FOR SALE BY’ . : 

Norton Door Check & Spring Co. H 


SEARS BLDG, Boston, MAss 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Ww 


- 

CURE FITS! 

hen I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 

for a time and then have them return again, I meana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 


my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H,. G. ROOT, M, Cc., 183 Pearl St., ae we 








Imported Photographs 
from Europe,té illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools 
For further information 
dress 
A. M, LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh S8t., 
New rd, Mass. 








Musical, far sounding, and high! satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, Be, 


MENEELY & CoO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. ¥.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 


~ AGSDE BELLS. 


ACADEMY 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


and CEHLIURCE 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 


‘Bch Fire Alar Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRLirED Cialogae sent Free. 
> =WAN a , Chaeinesti, 





















IT PAYS. 


To be cautiotis in the choice of medi- 
cines. Many are injured by trying ex- 
periments with compounds purporting 
to be blood- purifiers, the principal 
recommendation of which would seem 
to be their “cheapness.””’ Being made 
up of worthless, though not always 
harmless, ingredients, they may well 
be “‘cheap;’’ but, in the end, they are 
dear. The most reliable medicines are 
costly, and can be retailed at mod- 
erate prices, only when the manufactur- 
ing chemist handles the raw materials 
in large quantities. It is economy, 
therefore, 


To Use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the valuable components 
of which are imported, wholesale, by the 
J.C. Ayer Co. from the regions where these 
articles are richest in medicinal properties. 

“Tt is a wonder to me that any other 
than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a show in the 
market. If people consulted their own in- 
terest, they would never use any other; for 
it is not only the best, but, on account of its 
concentrated strength and purity, it is the 
most economical.” — James F. Duffy, Drug- 
gist, Washington st., Providence, R. I. 

Dr. A. L. Almond, Druggist, Liberty, Va., 
writes: ‘‘ Leading physicians in this city 
prescribe 


Sarsaparilla. I have sold it for eighteen 
years, and have the highest regard for its 
healing qualities.” 

“Although the formula is known to the 
trade, there can be no successful imitation 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Without having the 
enormous facilities of the J. C. Ayer Co., it is 


impossible for other parties to put together 
such valuable ingredients, at the low cost 
of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


It stands at the head of all similar prepara- 
tions.”"—Mark A. Jones, 50 years a druggist, 
60 Cambridge st., E. Cambridge, Mass. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 





A New Typewriter! 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL. 





A strictly first-class machine. Fully warranted. 
Made from the very best material, by skilled 
workmen, and with the best tools that have ever 
been devised for the purpose. Warranted to do 
all that can be reasonably expected of the very 
best typewriter extant. Capable of writing 150 
words per minute, — or more, — according to the 
ability of the operator. A machine that will 
manifold more than double the number of sheets 
than any other typewriter wi hout affecting the 
alignment in any respect, as on this machine the 
alignment is indestructible, 


Price, . . . 8100. 


If there is no agent in your town, address us 
on the subject as we are more liberal with our 
agents than any other Company in our line. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING CO., 


2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrgaM ORCUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 

ence as a teacher. 
Address 





N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 





t00 SONGS for ® & vené stamp. Sous & Tourn. Gare, O 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass. 











A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 





(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
FROST TRANSFORMATIONS. 


BY KMMA SHAW. 





About us all seems new and strange! 
O what has wrought thia wondrous change ? 
Where’er we look, afar or near, 

The shrubs like coral groves appear ; 
Like ropes of gems the ivy twines 
About tall elms and stately pines; 
Clear crystal pendants fringe the roof, 
A crystal carpet,—warp and woof,— 
Is spread about as everywhere; 

Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Or in the basy city street 

Lies the beautifal, silvery sleet. 


The Frost King, with a magian’s hand, 

Has changed the earth to Fairyland. 

When cloudy, all was pearly white ; 

The sun peeps out! Lo! Opals bright, 

And emeralds, sapphires, rubies blazs 

In rainbow-tints, beneath his rays. 

Each we d becomes a diamond spray 

When dazzling sunbeams o’er it play. 

Icicles, hung on beech and ash, 

With irridescent colors flash. 

O’er oaks, with brown and withered leaves 

The ico a silver net-work weaves, 

And on the million-fiogered pine 

A thousand sparkling jowels shine, 

While, e’en the solemo fire, I see 

Are decked as for a jubilee. 

But,—pity ’tis and yet ’tis true,— 

’Tis now a fast dissolving view. 
Providence, Jan. 21. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 





Supt. JamMEs MacAuister, Philadelphia, Pa.: The 
memorizing of words and rules is not education. 


AnprREwW S. Draper, State Superintendent, N. Y.: 
People who cannot keep a good schoolhouse are not fit to 
keep a school. 

Miss H. H. Luppineton, Principal of Training 
School, Pawtucket, R. I.: Comparison is the most im- 
portant work in science. 

Prin. C. W. Casren, Neenah, Wis.: Self-improve- 
ment is a duty teachers qwe to themselves and to their 
profession. 

Strate Comer. S. D. Brapwett, Atlanta, Ga. : It is 
the settled policy of the state to give every boy and girl 
a sound, practical English education. 


Surr. R. G. Younea, Helena, Mon.: Pupils always 
give their teaeher all the respect she commands, and gen- 
erally all she deserves. 


E. A. Gastman, Decatur, Ill. : Zoblogy is, of all the 
sciences, the one best adapted for beginning science work 
with young children. 


OtiveR Wenpett Hotmes: The air we breathe is 
made up of four elements at least,—oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbonic acid gas, and knowledge. 


Surr. Wm. E. Anperson, Milwaukee : 
indulge in pessimism, we have need of a little careful 
study of the real meaning of statistics. 


Befsre we 


Proressor Lanarer. Normal School, Aix, France: 
Much better results can be obtained when the teacher se- 
lects a student’s reading than when the pupil selects his 
own books even from a prepared list. 


men and leading employees of large corporations make 
the best school directors ; their own salaries are liberal, 
they are taught to spare no cost to secure efficiency, and 
as employees they have more regard for the rights and 
privileges of school teachers. 








BOOKS AS GOOD COMPANY. 


BY ALBERT F BLAISDELL, M.D. 


As a people we are constantly reading. A countless 
number of busy pens toil night and day without cessation 
to appease the mental appetite of a hungry multitude. 
The street gamin, greedily devouring the contents of his 
flash story-paper under the shelter of some doorway ; the 
merchant, in his counting-room, eagerly scanning his 
morning newspaper ; the scholar, delving in learned lore 
in his luxuriant library ; the hard-fisted mechanic, quietly 
waiting for the coveted book at the library counter ; and 
the fashionable lady, in selfish haste to secure the first 
copy of a new society novel,—each and all of these have 
the same end in view. 

There is a companionship of books and newspapers as 
well as of men. Daniel Webster used to say that the 
best way to make a statesman was to read the newspaper 
before breakfast. All-potent as this education may be 
which is assured to all careful students of the best news- 
papers of the day, there is something over and above 
these, and yet not beyond the reach of the masses. The 
“ people’s university ” is too much concerned in the issues 
of the day to afford a training in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life. Its teachers make everything subordinate 
to a discussion of live issues which to-morrow may give 
place to others. 

Behind and beyond the realm of modern journalism 
are the wonderful resources of our noble English liter- 
ature, with all its richness, variety, and breadth. Not in 
the form of medi val literature or dry-as-dust remnants of 
antiquated lore of early Saxon days, but in the pure and 
living speech of the great masters of our literature who 
have lived since the days of good Queen Bess. The 
“myriad minded” Shakespeare; poets like Milton, 
Burns, and Wordsworth ; novelists like Fielding, Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray ; historians like Hallam, Motley, 
and Prescott; essayists like Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, 
Macaulay, and Irving,—in truth, a goodly array of noble 
authors! These imperial intellects are not dead. Shakes- 
peare and Burns are yet alive. Their bodies were buried 
years ago, but their works are as fresh to-day as if they 
had been newly written. The beautiful editions of Gold- 
smith’s complete works attest the marvelous grip which the 
genial Irish author bas held upon the public for more 
than one hundred years; the inexpensive editions of 
Irving’s works, scattered broadcast over the country, 
prove the enduring popularity of the genial author. Em- 
balmed in books, the intellects of great authors walk 
abroad. Their books are living voices, to which the 
world still listens as in the days of long ago. 

‘he writings of the great masters still live. Time only 
sifts out the chaff and leaves the wheat. The survival of 
the fittest is applicable to books. Expensive editions, 
with beautiful illustrations, of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, She Stoops to Conquer, and other 
great classics, a centary old, are announced for publica- 
tion each year. 

Readable editions of our great classic authors can be 
bought for not more than a dollar. A dime will buy 
well-printed editions of our longest and choicest poems. 
Witness the success of the various “libraries ” of standard 
authors now so cheap and popular! Noone need hunger 
for the most palatable mental food for which princes in 
bygone days were only too glad to pay fabulous sums. 

It is impossible to make good books our abiding com- 
panions and comforters without getting a measure of 
culture. ‘ Books,” said Hazlitt, “wind into the heart. 





Pain. L. S. SaimMe.yt, Huntingdon, Penn.: Fore- 





The poet's verse slides into the current of our blood.” 


The atmosphere of such authors stimulates to mental vigor 
and growth. Breathe it deeply and it exhilarates like 
the rarified air of mountainous regions. 

Tt is a matter of congratulation that our schools and 
colleges are doing more and more, every year, to stimu- 
late the younger generation to an abiding love for our great 
English classics. Great progress has been made during 
the last ten years in the methods of teaching English lit- 
erature in our public schools. In most of our high 
schools of to-day, and even in the higher classes of the 
grammar schools, the systematic study of the English 
classic authors is very properly held to be an essential 
part of the school curriculam. To arouse and maintain a 
genuine love for all that is good and ennobling in oar lit- 
erature, is of inestimable value. 

Through the training of the present generation will the 
next become aroused to higher ideals of life. It is by 
charging the present current of thought and feeling with 
great truths that the moral atmosphere of the next gener- 
ation will become purified. Aside from the discipline, 
zeal, and pleasure which English literature imparts to the 
life of the individual, its diffusive power spreads itself like 
sunlight on every side, until its purifying, elevating, and 
sustaining influence gives tone and character to succeeding 
generations. 








SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLHOUSES ABROAD. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


I reached the door of a schoolhouse in Nuremberg one 
noon, just as the children rushed out, some with those 
square, hair-covered knapsacks on their backs, so familiar 
to us through German pictures. A boy teacher showed me 
through the building, which was of no particular interest 
except for the crucifix above the teachers’ desks, denoting 
the religious sentiment of the school. The object of the 
teacher’s greatest pride was a frame with slides for teach- 
ing reading, precisely like those used in American pri- 
mary classes. The absence of all ornament in the build- 
ing, as in others I saw, made it very dreary to American 
eyes. 





Somehow I had imbibed the idea that we obtained 
our models of fine schoolhouses, with all their delights 
and conveniences, from Europe,and more especially from 
Germany ; hence, the first German schoolhouse I visited 
was a great shocktome. Itwasin Heidelberg. I found 
the building open and vacant, so I wandered about and 
peeped into different rooms, though there was little choice 
in them. They were small, crowded with rude, unpainted 
benches and desks, like those of the old-time schoolhouse 
in New England ; and, still like that, an enormous stove 
in one corner served to “do brown”’ the little unfortu- 
nates who sat beside it (almost on it) while those at the 
other end of the room could shiver at will. I was re- 
minded of silly Billy, who was continually crying, 
‘‘Mahster, may I go t’ the fire?” and five minutes after 
the permission was granted, drawling, ‘Too wahm! ” 





In one of the best German schools I saw, a teacher in 
one room was giving a lesson in the rudiments of drawing 
to little girls from six to eight years old. He reviewed 
the perpendicular and oblique’ lines, sending the children 
about the room to find such lines in the finish or the fur- 
niture, and then took up parallel lines. He was obliged 
to give the name “ parallel,” and a tiny maiden wrote it 
on the board while her companions criticised her severely 
for misspelling it, and making it “right uphill,” The 
teacher then tried to make them see that the acute angle 
was smaller than the oblique, but they refused to believe 
it, until he drew the two of equal siz on the board and 
rubbed off all the lines except what were necessary to form 
“the corner,” as little Louisa said. Then with many 
“Oh’s ” and “ Ah’s,” they accepted the fact. We noticed 
that the teacher always used a measure in drawing the 
figures on the board. 
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A special dislike to women as teachers prevails in Han- 
over, Germany, I am tol, and it is difficult for a woman 
to obtain a position as teacher there, even though she will 
(and does) work for a salary of 900 to 1,400 marks a 
year, while a man gets one third to one half more for the 
same work. German teachers are pensioned after a 
certain time of service. 








When I said to the American consul (or rather to bis 
secretary) in Geneva that I wished to visit some schools 
in the city, I was promptly told that I must first have a 
permit. M kindly offered to go with me to obtain 
one, and I went with him a mile or more across the 
Rhone, to the old town, to get it. I think we went to the 
Police Bureau. I was there obliged to tell what school I 
would like to see, and then a printed card was filled out 
with my name, the day, month, and year, and whatever 
other matter the authorities liked, M assuring me 
that he could not visit the school his children attended 
without a similar process of obtaining permission 1] 
thought it wasn’t best to confess I had already spent 
hours in Geneva schoolrooms, and applied to him only 
because I didn’t know where to go next ! 











This is the way I saw a geography lesson conducted in 
a girls’ school in Geneva: A map of Switzerland hung 
before the class, and the teacher drew on the board a map 
of the canton the class was studying. No textbook was 
used, the teacher giving boundaries, towns, rivers, manu- 
factores, natural products, ete, orally, and the class writ- 
ing in dictation books. A recitation by one of the class 
followed and the work was then copied into another book. 
There was little waiting for laggards, though I do not 
know when they made up their work. The girls’ posi- 
tions in writing could hardly have been worse. 





A Swiss schoolroom I visited was a large white washed 
room, with large windows at the back and left of the 
pupils, the benches and desks of unpainted pine, the desks 
having lids, which slam so delightfully when a girl hap- 
pens to “feel like it.” The teacher wa: dressed in black, 
with an embroidered black apron. Maps hung on the 
walls. There was a small blackboard behind the teach- 
er’s desk, and a tiny one rested on an easel. There evi- 
dently was no closet connected with the room for globes 
stood on shelves, and the girls’ outer garments hung 
about. The girls had a lesson in the old rule of three 
while I was in the room, the teacher reading such ques- 
tions as the following from a book: A laborer received 
27 frances for 6 days’ work; how much did he get for 
twenty-five days? The girls wrote the question, solution. 
and explanation in copybooks with ink, keeping up a con- 
tinual hum and murmur while doing so. 





When I peered into one of the straight little schoolrooms 
at Rugby furnished with backless benches, I suggested to 
the person who showed them that they would be consid- 
ered comfortless in America. But at my description of 
many an American schoolroom he smiled a grim smile, 
and said Rugby boys would call that “ soft,’”’ and after- 
ward pointed out a little crooked stone stairway, up which 
the urchins walked to be flogged. 





The most celebrated school, perhaps, in the world,—the 
old grammar school at Stratford-on-Avon,—is still con- 
tained in three small rooms above the town hall. The 
boys can only get in and out by passing through the hall, 
or a little back entry into a back yard and through a 
short alley into the street. There is a small but well- 
selected library in one of the quaint old rooms. Among 
the books is a copy of Longfellow’s poems. In the large 
schoolroom the name “‘ Hathaway’ is cut in one of the 
desks, a reminder of the famous Stratford schoolboy ; and 
as we came out through the little court, my companion 
placked a snail from the high wall that bounded it, and 
again we remembered that 

— schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Uawillingly to school. 


If it were possible for school benches to last three hun- 
dred years, one would think that those in the “ writing 
school” at Christ’s Hospital, the famous “ blue school ” 
in London, had not been replaced since the wooden figure 
of Edward VI. first looked down upon them from his 
shelf oyer the door. Of all the narrow, awkward, uncom- 


fortable seats I ever saw, I think these are the worst. I 
wonder if the boys never tip them all over at once when 
they want to show special spite against a teacher. As 
skilled as the “blue coat” masters are in the use of the 
rattan, it would be hard for any one of them to flog a 


whole school. 





THINGS THAT PEDAGOGUES SHOULD 
CONSIDER. 


BY ERASTUS WILSON, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
L“Quiet Observer” in Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette.] 


The modern teacher has become a power in society 
For a number of years past we have been in the habit of 
booming our schools, and pointing with pride to the 
piles of wealth invested ‘in them. In point of sacredness 
the school stands next to the nation. In fact, we regard 
it as the chief bulwark of the nation. 

History, however, shows that the church has always 
preceded the school. The backwoods preacher was right 
along with the pioneer, while the school teacher did not 
make his appearance until the country was pretty well 
settled. 

Reformers allege that the morals of the children are 
being neglected. No efforis are spared to load their 
minds with book learning, but morally they are ignorant 
and uncultured. They also allege that children come out 
of school Jacking in good manners and without practical 
training in anythiog that will enable them to enter the 
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struggle for bread. They further claim that many of our 
educators do not appreciate the fact that they are training 
boys and girls to become breadwinners, bit are merely 
anxious to secure high averages on examination day. 
This isa brief and rather cold-blooded statement of 
the case, but it is about right. Each year new studies are 
added to the regular courses, and none of the old ones 
lopped off until the strength of the average boy and girl 
who has reached the higher grades is taxed to carry all 
These books contain the 
lessons that are to be learned, and about all that is re- 
quired of the pupil is to transfer 65 per cent. of it to his 
mind and carry it there until after the stated examina- 
tion. It is presumed, of course, that he knows where he 
got it in the first place, and can get it again if he needs 


their books to and from school. 


it for practical purposes. 

One of the most serious objections urged against our 
present inflated system is that it burdens the memory and 
allows the thinking apparatus to run wild. 

The chief object of a teacher should be to develop the 
thinking faculties of the pupil, and not to burden his 
memory with a lot of rules and formulas. The term 
education means this if it means anything. It is defined 
as signifying development, a drawing out, expanding that 
which already exists. To memorize the contents of a lot 
of textbooks does not tend to the development of genius, 





the bringing out of latent talent, or the expanding of ideas. 


What the young man and young women need most 
when going out into the world to enter upon the real 
struggle for existence is some knowledge of what they 
will have to contend with, and how to begin the grand 
wrangle. 

All the world is a stage, and the schoolroom should 
constitute the wings from which the acting can be seen 
and stujied. You know very little about the realities of 
acting if you have only witnessed it from the front. 
You may think you could do as well if not better than 
many of the actors you have seen, but if you were to step 
upon the stage you would become so confused and fright- 
ened that your failure would be assured. 

So with a great many who step from the school plat- 
form to the stage on which they are to play a part in the 
great drama of life. They have the lines as written in 
their books at their tongues’ end, but at the first flash of 
the footlights and the first blare of the trumpets they for- 
zet all, cue after cue passes, and at last they find them- 
selves among the rabble that has nothing to do but follow 
a leader who tells them when to howl. 

The first attack of stage fright takes away their courage, 
dampens their ardor and leaves them to be blown hither 
and thither at the caprice of tho fickle winds of fortane. 

The boy who knows what he is being educated for, 
knows what is before him, and knows that his success in 
life depends upon his skill as a wrestler with current 
events, will not suffer much from stage fright. He has 
made frequent forays upon the stage, has had the positions 
pointed out to him, and has gone through frequent re- 
nearsals. 





THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


BY WM EF. SHELDON, A. M. 

The eyes of the world are now turned toward Africa, 
long known as the “ Dark Continent,” from the fact that 
‘xtended portions of its area had not been explored by 
‘ivilized man. Since the search for Livingstone by H. 
M. S'anley and his more recent journeys in equatorial 
Africa, the great powers of Europe have been vying 
with each other in their efforts to secure territory that 
should be brought under their influence and control. 
Che accompany ing map is based upon one prepared for the 
Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain. This 
map will aid teachers and students to understand how 
ihe divisions of Africa have been recently parcelled out 
by the European powers A careful study of this 
will show how the sections of the continent have been 
assigned by their recent agreements to the several Eu- 
ropean nations, Of course the boundaries are, as yet, 
still unsettled. For instance, there is a controversy be- 
tween England and Portugal in relation to the interior 
region, south of the Zimbesi River and west of Sofala, 
including Mashonaland and Manica. The “ Anglo-Port- 
aguese Treaty ”’ has not yet been ratified, but from the fact 
that the natives have recently indicated their disgust for 
Portuguese rule and that the chief of Manica, “ Mutassa ” 
has sided with the claims of Great Britain, and has agreed 
to accept the protection of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, it is evident that British influence will ultimately 
prevail, and the boundaries in this section be read- 
justed. There is also some dispute to be settled in regard 
to a section of country north of the Zambesi River. 

There are in the whole of Africa about 11,900,000 
square miles of territory, of which area only about two 
and one half million square miles remain unassigned to 
the protection of some European power. 

The Mouvement Géographique contains a table showing 
the present area of the territory claimed by the various 
countries, including what are called their several ** spheres 
of influence.” The following arethe summaries in square 
miles: Portugal, 774,993 ; Congo Free State, 1,000,000 ; 
Spain, 210,000: Italy, 360,000; France, 2.300 248 ; 
Great Britain, 1,909,445: Germany. 1,035,720. In ad- 
dition to these sections are the countries of Egypt, Tripoli, 
Morocco, the Central States of the Soudan on the north 
and the Orange Free State and Transvaal on the south, 
the Republic of Liberia on the west coast, and what is 





known as the South African Republic. The principal pos- 
sessions of Portugal are Angola and Mozambique. France 


‘controls Algeria, Tunis, Senegal and its dependencies, 


‘the 3.ies of the gold 
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coast and what is shown on the map as French Congo on 
the west coast. The island of Madagascar is also as- 
signed to France, but her hold upon the island is by no 
means secure. The natives showing such a spirit of 
independence that there may be difficulty in overcoming 
their power. 

Germany has in the “Cameroons” 193,000 square 
miles, in Damaraland 385,000 square miles, and Kast 
Africa 450,000 square miles. 

British Africa includes her west coast colonies, 445,000 
square miles; Cape Colony, Basuto, Zulu and Beechu- 
ana lande, 500,000 square miles; Natal, 21,000 square 
miles;. the S.uth African Republie or Company avd 
Nyasaland, 500,000 square miles; East Africa, 400,000 
square miles, and the Somali Coast, 38 000 square miles. 

By the above figures it will be seen that France has 
within her ‘‘ sphere of influence” between three and four 
hundred thousand square miles more area of territory 


than any one of the other powers, but it will be remem-! 


bered that much of her territory is desert, while Great 
Britain controls the best sections of the continent, and the 





which will open to the world important geographical in 
formation. This region is now almost a white spot on 
the map. Explorations are going on alorg all the navi- 
gable rivers of the Congo basin. The opening of Masb- 
onaland by the British South Africa Company promises 
a vast region of rich mining country. It is thought to be 
richer than any section of South Africa. ‘This is a most 
desirable section, capable of furnishing thousands of Eu 
ropeans with healthful homes. Great Briiain has ar 
open eye for sach colonies, and is ever ready to occup) 
territory that will yield her revenue. 


DRAWING IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOO_S 


{As exhibited at the Teachers’ B.ziarin Lenox Lyceum ) 


See 


BY HENRY G. SCHNEIDER, B.S 


In this department all the schools had full and com- 


plete exhibits of the work done by pupils at all stages o! 
school progress, To the ordinary visitor this was un 
doubtedly the most attractive part of the ex'ibit, and t 
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value of her possessions out rivals that of any of the 
other powers. Germany probably is the second in rank, 
viewed from a political and commercial standpoint. 

Italy’s strip of territory on the east coast, extending 
from the Gulf of Aden to the Juba River has cost her 
dearly. A standing army has to be maintained against 
the Arab hosts adjacent, and nothing but a military occu- 
pation can be claimed. It is a question whether 
her “ protectorate” over Abyssinia is very profitable. 
The future of the Congo Free State depends largely upon 
conditions that cannot be foretold. The commercial and 
political interests of the whole civilized word combine to 
open the equatorial section of Africa by means of railroads 
connecting the west coast with the great inland lakes. 
Belgium began the work, but it is doubtful if so small a 
power of Europe will be able long to hold her African 
positions of influence even on the Congo and its tributaries. 

The British, Germans, and French are sending expedi- 
tions to the West African coast to act together in estab- 
lishing the boundary lines of their frontiers. 

The French explorer, M. Crampel, has gone up the 
Congo River to the Mobangi River, hoping to cross the 
country to the Shari River and follow it down to 
Lake Tchad, and return across Sabara to Algiers, 





him the most convincing proof of the excellence of th 
work done in the city schools. While work in drawing is 
perhaps the easiest form of showing the scholar’s power 


it is undoubtedly hardest to judge from a profe:sional 


standpoint unless the actual performance of the wor! 
be witnessed. No opinion can be passed upon the 
instructor, system, or work that will be free from error 
unless the scholar be visited while doing the work. 

In common with penmanship and mavual work, the 
produet of the scholar’s knowledge of drawirg speaks for 


itself ; it requires no explanation of teacher or of pupil. 


Every table, whether of primary, grammar, or manual 
training school, had a display of drawings that proved 
not only facility and skill in using pencil, crayon, and 
even the brush, but testified most eloquently to patient 
and careful observation, a real wsthetic training, and 
efficient discipline, without which such work could not 
have been produced in the class room. 

The primary schools had a display of work in paper 
cutting and folding, tablet and splint laying, made bril- 
liant and attractive by the bright colors young children so 
dearly love.{,J[he gradual development of correct ideas 
of form, size, and color could be easily traced. 

The clay modeling and the work in paper, as well as 


the shop-work of the Manual Training Course of Study, 
introduced two years ago, almost bafile description; but 
any one acquainted with the child’s delight in making 
things, using paper and pencil, and the other forms of 
manual work developed by what the psychologist would call 
his increased power of sense-perception, can realize why 
such seemingly marvelous work, considering the age of 
the producers, results from this department of public 
school instruction. 

One other point that must not be overlooked on account 
»f its importance as a factor in the production of such 
»xcellent work is the influence of heredity. The model- 
ing, ete., of the foreign born children undoubtedly owes 
some degree of its excellence to this cause. 

In the grammar grades the drawing in outline, design- 
ing, and perspective are taught by special teachers, while 
such applications as in map and mechanical drawing are 
oresented by the regular class teachers. 

The work in all the grades from eighth to first includes 
outline drawing, ornamentation, and original designing 
for industrial purposes. From the simple figures and 
designs of the eighth grade to the elaborate and artistic 
work shown by the highest grades and the students of the 
Normal College, the successive stages of the pupil’s 
progress were shown. The value of drawing as a means 
of hand training is indisputable, but its value in intel- 
lectual development is not so often or so readily admitted. 
While it is true that the power of observation developed 
by drawing f.lls far short of that attained by sueh obser- 
vation lessons as were described in a previous paper, no 
one can deny the value of the intellectual and wsthetic 
levelopment resulting from the training in original de- 
signing, which forms a very important part of the work in 
all grades. 

The scholars are encouraged to collect the most beauti- 
ful natural forms of leaves, shells, ete., to group them 
a'tistically, and to apply the knowledge of form thus 
rained in an original design. The best designs shown 
were made by the schvlars who had the advautage of this 
previous training. No small part of the improvement in 
artistic appreciation of our citizens, as manifested in the 
architectural excellence, taste, and appropriateness dis- 
played in the buildings erected in the last few years, is 
due to the instruction given in the schools. 

Perspective and object drawing are commenced in the 
second grade, and even there are permissible, not obliga- 
tory, subjects of instruction. But as the colleges require 
a knowledge of perspective from candidates for admis- 
sion, the first grades exhibited very fully what is done in 
this department. There was much variety in the work, 
some of the most successful specimens of shaded draw- 
ings being made from objects such as a basket, scuttle, or a 
hat, and groups ef other common household articles. In 
this branch the training in perceptive powers and the in- 
tellectual development is also marked. It must also be 
observed that the scholars draw the object from their 
seats, giving all possible views, and not as many teachers 
advise, confining their study to three views of the object, 
except in working drawings for shop-work. 

One very original method of presenting theoretical 
perspective consists of a pane of glass set in a block of 
wood. This was placed in front of the pupil, and he 
was asked to mark with oil paint and brush the dots cov- 
ering the corners of a cube as he saw them. Then he 
was asked to draw the lines on the glass that would cover 
the visible edges. Thus he got the fundamental idea of 
perspective as representing the object or solid on a plane. 
He saw that it must be a picture of the object as it ap- 
peared, for none of its points appeared on the glass out- 
side of the outline. Then he was encouraged to draw 
objects as he saw them using the glass plate to detect 
errors or prove the work. One specimen of a first grade 
class consisted of a hexagonal prism manufactured of 
paper. The development of the solid (the six rectangles 
and two hexagons), the facts of the figure, or true pict- 
ures of its several faces, and lastly a glass pane with a 
drawing of its appearance to the eye, its perspective, at 
arm’s length, with the statement: ‘“‘ When the pane is 
held at arm’s length from the sheet, this outline will 
exactly fit around the solid.” 

The avowed purpose of the exbibit to show only the 
ordinary schvol work of the children was carried out 
strictly in every department except this ; and no one who 





taw the work in crayon, stump, and line shading that the 
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most talented scholars of the city produced, could regret 
the departure from the rule. The special work of these 
scholars was equal to the admirable figure and cast draw- 
ing and painting of the Normal College. 

But the most convincing proof of the excellence of the 
training given in drawing is not to be found in the illus 
tration of what inherited or special talent can produce. 
The true test is the use the scholar makes of the knowl- 
edge gained. 

When on table after table of the work produced in 
two hundred and twenty-four different schools the visitor 
saw new and varied applications of drawing, to the 
elucidation and illustration of other subjects studied, how 
could he withhold his acknowledgment of the value of its 
training ? 

The drawings made by scholars in studying plants and 
animals and the other topics of their oral lessons, have 
already been described. 

The fifth grade scholars, besides studying the anatomy 
of the organs of the body from the heart, lungs, eye, etc., 
of the sheep or ¢alf, are encouraged to copy the drawings 
of those organs as given in the textbooks and on their 
charts. 

An interesting series of compositions describing the 
principle of the lever was illustrated by capital drawings 
of its every-day applications in commerce and the house- 
hold. 

Other scholars illustrated their historical note-books 
and compositions by pen and ink sketches and colored 
drawings of objects appropriate to and necessary for the 
text. Indeed drawing seemed to be a powerful adjunct 
to the language lessons ; for the scholars not only eent 
compositions illustrated by themselves, but those of one 
class sent more ambitious attempts of illustration of such 
poems as “ Snowbound,” ‘‘ The Launching of the Ship,” 
and even ‘‘ Thanatopsis,”’— the first being a New England 
fire-place and interior, while the series of ships of state 
was remarkably original and varied. One scholar sent a 
copy of a print of the “‘ Monitor” ; another of the “ State 
of Maine,” rightly judging it to be a good example of a 
Ship of Srare; another sent his conception of the Ship 
of State as an “Old Tub”; but of course full-rigged 
ships of all sizes were the favorite subjects for the 
design. 

A very curious set of drawings of one class illustrated 
their thorough grasp of the difficult subject of astronomi- 
cal geography. ‘There were numerous drawings of the 
school buildings, and one boy had constructed a model in 
paper of the school he attended. Drawings to scale of 
schoolrooms and school-grounds were made as a prelimi- 
nary to map-drawing and as exercises in mechanical 
drawing. 

The scholars in these schools, as a result of their train- 
ing in this department, are better able to appreciate 
the beautiful illustrations of our modern textbooks, and it 
is really surprising how startling are the misconceptions 
of what those illustrations are intended to explain, that 
are revealed to any teaeher who is not in the habit of 
questioning her scholars about the pictures in their school 
books. One trial will convince her of the necessity of 
calling the attention of the scholars to the help they give 
in understanding the text. The esthetic training of the 
course of study is aided by visits of many teachers with 
their scholars to the art treasures in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 





METHOD IN PERCENTAGE. 


BY G. T. FLETCHER, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Teach the pupils that percentage deals with hun- 
dredths, as the word indicates, and that all problems are 
solved by an application of methods used in decimals. 
Avoid unnecessary technical terms,—they confuse the 
pupils. 

There are but three cases in percentage, and a very 
simple analysis of problems under each case will lead to 
the following methods of solving all problems : 

Case I.—To find any per cent. of a number. 

Problem.— Find 5% of $500. 

Solution.—$500 «& .05 = $25. Ans. 

Statement.—Multiply the given number by the per cent. 

Case If.—To find what per cent one number is of 


teach and to direct the at- 


similarity and dissimilarity 


the cylirder, and the cube 
differ from one another in 


Problem.—$25 is what per cent. of $500? 

Solution — 7}, of 100 % = 5%. Ans. 

Statement.—Take such part of 100% as one number 
is of the other. 

Case I[I.—To find a number when a per cent of it is 
given. 

Problem. —$25 is 5% of what number ? 

Solution.— $25 + .05 =-$500. Ans. 

Statement.— Divide the number by the per cent. 

Teach clearly by analysis pricciples and processes, 
then give practical problems for drill. There is no “ bug- 
bear” about percentage unless it is made by the textbook 


or the teacher. 








OUTLINES OF KINDERGARTEN GIFTS. 


Tue First Girt.—TZhe Balls. 


The aim is to teach 
color (primary: red, 
blue, ye!low ; and secon- 
dary: purple, green, 
orange). The material 
consists of six worsted 
balls, or rubber covered 
with worsted, of the 
rainbow, or standard 
kindergarten colors, 
fastened with strings 
to a crossbar suspended 
as in figure. The aim 
should be to train the eye and exercise the hands, arms, 
and feet in various ways. 

Tue Seconp Girt.—The Sphere, Cylinder, and Cube. 


The aim of this Gift is to 
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First Gift. 


tention of the child to the 


existing between different 
objects. This is done by 
pointing out, explaining, 
and counting the sides, cor- 
ners, and edges of the cube ; 
by showing that the sphere, 





their several properties on Second Gift. 
account of the difference of shape; by pointing out that 
the apparent form of the sphere is unchanged, however 
looked at, but that the apparent forms of both the eube 
and the cylinder vary according to the point from which 
they are viewed as they are shown suspended from a 
crossbar. 
Tus Turrp Gret.—Froebel’s First Building Bow 
The aim is to illustrate to the child form and number, 
and also to give simple ideas of fractions, symmetry, ete. 
A large cube (2x 2x2”) equally divided into 8 small 
cubes, each containing 1 cubic inch. | 




















Third Gift, 
Tux Fourta Girt. — Froebel s Second Building Boz. 
The aim of the Fourth Gift is similar to that of the 
Third, but it gives rise to the observation of similarity 
and dissimilarity, and allows a very varied and interest- 
ing application in the production of forms of knowledge 
(or mathematical forms), of beauty (or symmetry), and 
of life. A large cube (2x 2x2”) divided into 8 equal 
oblong blocks (each 4x 1 x 2”). 





Fourth Gift. 
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Fifth Gift, Sixth Gift. 


Tae Firra Girt.—Froebel’s Third Building Boz. 

This is a continuation of, and a complement to, the 
Third Gift; it admits of a more extended application 
than the Third or Fourth. A large cube (3x3x 3”) 
divided into 21 whole cubes (each containing | cubic inch) 
6 half, and 12 quarter cubes.. 

Tar Sixta Girt—Froebel s Fourth Building Box. 

This is a continuation of, and a complement to the 
Fourth Gift; it admits of a very extended application. 
A large cube (3x3x 3”) divided isto 18 whole oblong 
blocks (each $x 1x 2”), 3 similar blocks divided length, 
wise into 6 (each $x 4x2”), and 6 divided breadthwise 
into 12 (each $x1x1”). This box contains 18 oblong 


blocks (2x 1x 4”); tbree similar blocks, divided length- 
wise into 6 (each 2x 4x }”); and 6 divided breadthwise 


1x1x}’). 


into 12 (each 
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Tare Sevents Girt.— The Tallets. 


This Gift consists of quadrangular and triangular tab- 
lets, of wood, differently colored, and finely polished. 
Another style of tablets is that of light and dark woods 
(in their natural colors), the quantities being always 
evenly divided. 

These tablets as well as the preceding Gifts are de- 
signed for instruction in shifting or reversing the compo- 
sition of forms, and combining them. Heretofore, the 
child had to do with solids orly, but by means of the tab- 
lets the plane surfaces are represented. 

















Tue Eieuts Girr.— The Connected Slat. 

This Gift represents the embodied edge of the figure: 
it is the outline form of the plane of which, owing to the 
breadth of the single slats, it is still a considerable part. 
{t consists of 10 slats about 4” long and 4” wide, each 
overlapping the next at the end, and fastened so it by a 
rivet so that all can be folded up or unfolded, and 
moved into different forms, geometrical, or symmetrical, 
or into representations of objects. 
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Ninth Gift. 
Tae Nintu Girr.— The Disconnected Slat. 


Wooden slats of varying length, width and texture are 
ued for interlacing, and thereby producing an almost in- 
exhaustible variety of forms. 
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Tenth Gift 

Tue Trento Girt.—The Sticks. 


























This Gift consists of wooden sticks of various length 
and one tenth inch thick. 
The sticks, like most of the preceding Gifts, are in- 





tended to teach numerical proportions and variety of 
form; they represent the embodied straight line, and are 


~ era 
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an excellent preparation for Drawing and other Occupations.| 18. In what direction is Bering Strait from the north! there anything further that can be done? Are we justi- 


. , pole ? . + | fied in thus searching the children? T. E. R. 
19. Two men are twenty miles apart. They walk in} The teacher is not a police officer, neither is she a court 
” the same direction at the same rate of speed, for the same|of justice. I think she has no legal right to search a 
time ; they are then thirty miles spart. Show two ways|child. Even if she has, it is of very doubtful policy. No 
in which this could be. harm comes from it with children under eight or nine 
Eleventh Gilt. 20. Which has the longer days at any time during| years old, but even then it is a questionable action. The 
Tax Exeventa Girt.— The Rings the year, Milwaukee or New Orleans ? court does not allow the person of any man or woman to 
“ ; ! 21. Which is farther north, London or Chicago?|be searched unless there is suspicion that he has some- 
This Gift consists of whole and half wire rings, of! Rome or Washington? San Francisco or St. Louis?|thing that does not belong to him. In a school of fifty 
various diameter. Boston or Denver? Paris or New York ? there is but one who has the stolen article. It is a terrible 
The rings are intended, like the sticks, to teach form) 99. Should you travel directly south, what part of|thing to put the forty-nine innocent ones through a search 
and proportion ; they represent the embodied curved lines. | south America would you reach? as though they were criminals. If I was to make a search 


23. Name the countries upon which the sun’s rays fall|I would ask who was willing to be searched, and then 
perpendicularly ? there is no disgrace attaching to it, as they virtually ask 
24. Are the days and nights now of equal length on|it as a vindication. Keep it ever in mind that you are 
any part of the earth’s surface ? not employed to detect criminals. If the guilty one is 
25. In what direction do shadows fall at noon in|never found, it gives an excuse for frequent talks, wise 
Buenos Ayres ? talks, upon theft and upon the guilt of the undiscovered 
26. What meridians are employed by the railroads of | wrong-doer. 
our country in establishing the standard time ? 

















Threads and Thrums. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 
Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 


Twelfth Gift. (Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school | this department should be marked ‘‘ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer | addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 
Tse Twewtrra Girt.—The Thread. the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will eases at: J ee ee. ATS 


please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that - 
The Thread Game is not only an amusement but of| answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Wil)| 100. HistoRICAL MUSICAL ACROSTIC. 
actual use to the child; by means of the . 


teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ? | 
thread innumerable forms of kaowledge, 


symmetry, and life can be produced. 














nyw =a general in the Revoluton known as 
‘*Mad Anthony.’’ | 





110. Is there any standard journal published devoted 
to astronomy? If not, how can one best keep informed 
concerning the latest astron:mical news ? P. 

I know of no such journal, but your question euggests 
that possibly other teachers would like to find in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION an occasional presentation of the 
latest astronomical discoveries and discussions. This we 
will try to have furnished. 


ron =the name of New York when the 
Dutch held possession of the province. 








tyltit=a French general who greatly 





aided the American army in the 





Revolation. 





“4 111. How can I secure a quiet school? My pupils 
F - Phisteonth Cite. are most noisy when getting ready for dismissal at re- 


cesses and at night. J. 
x Tue Tuoirteentn Girt.—The Point. D ‘ ' , 
2 ' eee he o not magnify the importance of a quiet school, 
The aim of this Gift is ” join the seeds, shells, stones, | especially when getting ready to close. In the nature of 
oe, ” form lines, and with such lines again to form an|the case, if pupils have been earnest in their work, there Bay Colony. 
— pened . ae on a = = - must be some excitement when they turn their thoughts The initials read downward, form the name of an English gen- 
& suitable Sppeavaany to b~caganed emall children iv|from in-door to out-of-door activity. To have quiet at], prominent in the attack ns Quebec. 
grouping and sorting the different material. ordinary times in schools, it is chiefly important that the 
101. Worp PUZZLE. 


Note. — A vast variety of material, adapted for the teaching of |teacher should herself be quiet. Sometimes, all the Let mo close, E help mane to tive, 


the above gifts is supplied by the Milton Bradley Co , Springfield, | teacher has to do is to stop absolutely, and the school will} Behead, discomfort and comfort I give. 
Cut me in halves and you'll find without bother, 





tron = an early governor of Canada. 





onitt == an early governor of Massachusetts 

















Maes., and E. Steiger & Co., New York City. come to a hush. There must be much experimenting on : 
x A pronoun on one side, preposition on t’ other ; 
nen the part of the teacher with herself and her school. The foot cut from one half leaves only a breath, 
i Take the head from the last half and drink me to death. 
6 " 2 AMATEUR, 
MISCELLANEOUS CLASS QUESTIONS. | 112 What <s the best way,—or is it best,—to teach — 
fourth grade children the use of plural and singulur\102. Diamonp. 
verbs, with collective nouns ? J. M. T. 1. A consonant. 2. Expresses an action without which we can- 


We have collected many questions from various sources, 
and have originated others, until we are unable to give 
credit. Several of them are from School News. The 
aim is to provide questions that will necessitate thinking, 
— independent thinking. 

1. What two American cilies are nearest to the Cana- 
dian boundary ? 

2. What continent has the longest coast line, compared 
with its area ? 

3. What language is spoken in Brazil, Peru, Australia, 
Italy, Scotland, Holland ? 

4. In what standard time belt is Texas ? 

Do we always see clouds ? 

. Does the sun heat the air? 

What is the difference between dew and frost ? 
Why do we see our breath on a cold morning ? 

. How are clouds made? 

10. Does hot air or cold air hold the most moisture ? 


This is one of the many questions upon which educators| ®t live. 3. A pretty Christian name of a girl. 4. A common 


differ radically. There is very little difference regarding sich curneme. 5, Expremes an. inflection of the verb. 6. The 
name of a famous Southern general. 7. A semi-vowel. 


the advantage of teaching the correct use of the verb with a 
collective nouns; but there is a difference regaiding the oo 
teaching of the reason therefor. There is no rule for the Par UREONE ENS. ; 
; ; a I am composed of 29 letters, and I may be found in Hnoch 
collective noun that is universally accepted. In the nature} 4/4... 
of the caée, instances will arise in which each must judge} My 15, 18, 23, 27, is to raise. 
for himself. The principle is that a collective noun is to| My 3, 25, 28, 20, 7, isa fold. 
be considered as singular, but the general interpretation} My 1, 6, 12, 24, 11, is to walk effectedly. 

‘ ‘ 
of this is that the writer or speller is at liberty to decide My 5, 8, 17, _— personel Jase nga ; 
. . 6 e's oe My 4, 10, 16, 9, 22, is the result of combustion. 
whether he has in mind the individuals comprising the) wry 19, 26, 21, 21, 2, 19, 14, iva qasdruped valued for its fur. 
regiment, committee, etc., or regards them as a unit. It} My 29, 13, 24, is a pronoun. 
is in poor taste to criticise a writer or speaker in his use 
of the verb with a collective noun. Collective nouns are| 105. MeETAGRAM. 
not regarded as an essential branch of grammar ; they| I am a wing-footed animal. Change my head successively and I 


are usually assigned consideration at the close of the| ecome: A felidaw, to corrode, a vat, a cover for the head, a mix- 
ip Ee ee ture of rushes, sedge straw, etc., a boy’s nickname, exact, a rodent, 
ew ee oe : a participle, a vessel. G. A. G., Unadilia, N. ¥; 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


G. A. G, Unadilla, N. Y. 


IH oT 








11. Where does the vapor in the air come from ? 118, A theft was committed in my room,—a pooket- 
12. Where can these be seen: Reindeer? Famous} soo; containing twelve cents was taken from one of the ANSWERS FOR JAN. 8 
Castles? Palms? Jungles? Caravans? India rubber|desks. J searched the pockets of the children, but could a. P att N. 8. 
gatherers? The Vatican? Westminster Abbey ? find no trace of it. I then reported to the principal, who = rose, rose, cut, cute,— eng 4 es 
13. To what countries do the following islands belong : ordered the person of every child in the room to be rPveet tz ‘s.s 
Sitka? Iceland? Jamaica?- St. Helena? searched again. Taking off the shoes and searching the ies ole 
ts oe : ; . person and books of each child, we failed to find the PAS TURE 8S 
14. What animal furnishes the most material for money. While the search was going on, something FOSTERER 
clothing ? dropped and rolled on the floor, which we found to be _ gl 7 ra ye * ” . 
15 What causes paper suspended from the ceiling of a six cents of the money. From the direction it came and RENTER ER 
heated room to move about ? from the fact of their being the next in order to be} 89. 1. Evangeline. 2. Lochinvar. 3. Hohenlindov. 4. Epi- 
16. W ‘ P , searched when the money dropped, I feel sure that I\thalamion. 5. Boadicea, 6. Casabianca. 7. D.ffodils, 
40. Vhy are the ends of the rails on a railroad not}).5., two boys (seat-mates) to be guilty, but have no| 90. The letter U, 
laid against each other ? means of proving it. The remaining six cents were found| 91. Tarkey. [A country and 4 fowl. | 








onthe grounds, wherethey seemed to have beenhidden, Is' Angwors bave been received from Nillor, 


AT. From what do we obtain clove and cinnamon? 
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Wace war on those who sell cigarettes to school child- 
ren. 

Make MucH of the American flag on Washington’s 
birthday. 


WRITTEN 
popular. 


EXAMINATIONS are more and more un- 


New Yorx City’s evening schools for girls are a great 
public blessing. 
This is a 
little late, but they will be started on a grand scale. 


St. Louts is to have free evening schools. 


Tue New York Evening Post is making bitter war on 
the present order of things, educationally, in New York 
City. 

Hon. W. R. Garratt, President N. E. A., has been 
appointed superintendent of public institution of Tenn- 
essee by Gov. Buchanan. 


‘*EpucaTion in the English language” seems to bave 
been deserted in Wisconsin. The only requirement will 
now be to read and write that language. 


We saw a teacher's “ Experientia Docet”’ the other 
day. This was the last sentence: “Do not scold the 
school for the delinquencies of individuals.” 


Get a few of your brightest and best pupils to report 
to you, at the close of school, any language of yours which 
they have failed to understand. So keep your wings 
clipped. 

Have your pupils write their examinations in the com- 
mon blank-book usually supplied to them. Have the 
books preserved carefully, and give them to the pupils as 
fast as the books are written through, or when the pupils 
leave school. In after years they will be precious mel 
mentos of school life, and interesting records of menta- 
development. 


Tis YEAR, as never before, all through the South the 
Hag is being appropriately honored by the schools, The 


rage for the flag that New England enjoyed last year, 
California the year before, and Chicago the year before 
that, is now sweeping through the South. Some of the 
finest ovations at flag-raisings that were ever delivered in 
this country have been given in the South within the past 
few weeks. Many of these orations have been sent us, 
some of which we have been tempted to print, but when 
there is so much, so good, to discriminate is difficult. 








Boox-a-Monru Course.—A correspondent from Lewis- 
ton, Me., writes as follows: ‘‘I am enjoying the course 
so much that it has occurred to me that it would be still 
more profitable if we could have questions answered we 
would like to ask. But as itis now conducted without 
cost to us beyond subscription, that is out of the question, 
I suppose.” This is a capital idea. We will not agree 
to answer all the questions, but it will be wonderfully 
helpful to those who take the course, if each will send us 
the questions he would like to ask on these books. 








OveRPREssSURE.—The Austrien Minister of Public In- 
struction is making a vigorous effort to reduce the evils 
resulting from overpressure in the public schools. He 
has made a careful examination and declares that the 
evil is real and not imaginary and that it is steadily grow- 
ing worse. He affirms that the overpressure does not 
come from the course of study as much as from the 
method pursued. He thinks the remedy lies in a better 
division of the holidays, in the abolition of written exami 
nations, in a reduction of written work, and in letsening 
the amount of memorizing. It would be well for the 
American schools to meditate upon his advice to the 
Austrian teachers. 








Mayor Martraews of Boston did himself great credit 

by the heartiness with which he indorsed the public 
schools and advocated every measure that will add to 
their efficiency : 
‘* The present high standard of our public schools should be 
maintained, and the appropriations for this purpose shou'd be as 
liberal as possible. Their +fficiency can be further increased, in my 
judgment, by the gradoal introduction into our public echool system 
of instruction in the manual and industrial arts. A manual training 
high school should be established at once. It is obvious that new 
buildings are needed for this pur pose, and also to meet the increase 
and shifting of population. The estab!ishment of a parental truant 
school has also been directed by act of the legislature. These build- 
ings should be constructed with a view to economy, durability and 
hygienic considerations rather than architectural adornment, and a 
part of the cost should be defrayed by the sale of several school 
houtes, which are now no longer needed.”’ 


Boston Inpustr1aAL Scaoonr.—The Boston school 
board has taken the initial steps for the purchase of land on 
the Back Bay and the erection of a building at an expense 
of $100,000 for a new high school for manual training. 
Boston is too far behind other cities in this regard. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Toledo, Cleveland, San Francisco, Cambridge and other 
cities have admirable plants of this kind, but the pro- 
posed appropriation will place her easily in the front 
rank. The school board is a unit, and the mayor is thor- 
oughly committed to the plan. 

The closing paragraph of the report of the sub-com- 
mittee is worthy of quotation : 

‘Tt ia after all not altogether what our children learn, but the 


habits they form and the noble purposes awakened that give to our 
schools their greatest value. Manual training quickens the percep- 
tive facultier, while at the same time it trains the eye and is inval- 
uable to the earnest work of liferight at hand. That is the broadest, 
truest education that trains the hands, the eye, and the mind, for 
while it is the mind that plans and the eye that guides and directs in 
the educational world, it is always the hand that executes. The 
motto,‘ The Cultured Mind, the Skillful Hand,’ which is over the 
entrance of the manual training school of another city, is our ideal.’’ 








PaTriotisM.—Emperor William of Germany said, ir 
his recent famous educational address: “Our schools 
must be the servants and the developers of our national 
life, and they must educate our growing generation above 
all to unswerving loyalty to their government, permitting 
There 
He demands that 
German schools shall produce German patriots, and he is 


neither descent nor religion to interfere with it,”’ 
has never been a more timely word. 





of opinion as to the way of doing it, but there can be none 


regarding its necessity. The school system of a nation 
must be subservient to national loyalty. Ancient and 
modern empires, kingdoms, and republics, have depended 
upon their schools as nurseries of loyalty and patriotism.” 
The Chicago News says : 


‘‘'The edacation of the youth of any country in principles of 
national loyalty and patriotism has always been recognized as the 
foundation of national security. Nations have crumbled when their 
schools have become hotbeds of disloyalty; they have progressed 
while their schools continued to turn out patriots. 

‘© American patriotism demands that American youth, no matter 
what their *‘ descent or religion,’’ shall be surronnded by the safe- 
guard of compulsory education in the langaage of the republic. 
This citadel of national loyalty and patriotism has been assailed. 
It rests with American patriots to make the present aud successive 
attacks utterly futile. 

‘* As a republic America is more dependent upon patriotic schools 
for her youth than Germany or any monarchy. The public schools 
of America ate the very life-blood of the nation. They are the 
fountain-head of the patriotism that is to hand down this ‘ govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people,’ to successive 
generatioos.’’ 








THE LIBRARY IN FRANCE. 


The inspector for the department of Lozére, France, 
tas sent out to all the subordinate inspectors of his de- 
partment a circular on the formation of Jibraries for 
schools and teachers. He says: “I would choose books 
which induce thought rather than those which furnish 
knowledge. First of all histories; not those which are 
written in many volumes,—very good for consultation, but 
which one cannot read from lack of time,—but those by 
men who have concentrated their study and thought on a 
single event or man ; essayists, critics, or, still better, the 
authors of memoirs. In these last, one sees by whom 
and how history is made. Thus an epitome becomes an- 
mated for the pupils, and they find in it something be - 
sides names and dates. 

“T would give a very large space to the essayists of all 
times and all nations. ‘The writings of the moralists, or 
essay ists, invite one to write on the margins. They should 
be especially stimulating to teachere. I certainly would 
not banish the novelists, who are moralists in a way. 
Bat the selections of these should be very carefully made. 
Too often, unpracticed readers of a romance notice only 
that of least importance, the plot. 

“ Finally, [ cannot conceive of a school library without 
the poets. In spite of everything, poetry has not ceased 
to be what it was in the beginning, the most delicate and 
most noble mode of expression. Nothing is better fitted 
to elevate and educate a man. 

“T€ I was charged with the purchase of ten books for 
a school library which already had a foundation of ped- 
agogical works, I should select one book on the special 
line of work done in the school, three historians, three es- 
sayists, one novelist, and two poets.” 








ry 


“THE MUD-PIE CULT.” 


It is evident that modern methods are going to be 
under fire from a new source; indeed, they are already. 
When methods in education were launched upon the pub- 
lic, some ten years since, the conservatives, as. was to be 
expected, frowned upon them, but that passed away as 
they became better understood, and it has become highly 
popular to caricature the spelling-book, the reading-book, 
multiplication table, ete. This season there is a turn in 
the educational tide, and almost every day we see some 
caricature of modern methods. 

The Chicago Times bas a stinging editorial upon “ The 
Mud-Pie Calt,” taking as its text the address of J. M. 
Hess before the Cook County Teachers’ Association at its 
December meeting. The Times thinks as a question of 
principle it is to be doubted whether the public schools 
have any right to go into this “ expensive and ineffectual 
fooling.” It further says: “The average boy has 4 
school life of about three years, and the time is none too 
long to ground him in the matter which he must know if 
he is to be a useful citizen. Every hour given to the 
mud pie is an hour taken away from the arithmetic or 
the copy-book. It is all very well to give the child the 





right in making the demand. There may be a differerce 


idea of form, but it is not very well to give him that idea 
at the expense of other things. Calling the process 
manual training does not help it. The child is not sent 
to the public school for that sort of thing, He has not 
the time nor has the city honestly the money to give to it. 
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If we could be sure that every boy and girl in Chicago 
had a fair and proper chance to learn to read, write, and 
cipher, the city would readily forgive the board for not 
doing away with the complicated fads that now obtain.” 

We regret this tendency of the hour. It would be 
vastly better for all the educational forces and all lovers 
of their country to strengthen the schools rather than to 
criticise. It is probable that the pendulum has swung 
too far and that in many schools too much time is given 
to work that is entertaining. But form study through clay 
modeling is one of the most practical and intellectual 
of exercises when wisely taught. We have never had any 
patience with the tendency of the “reformers” to carica- 
ture the time-honcred work of the school, no more 
have we patience with the same treatment of modern 
methods. 








MR. MACALISTER HONORED. 


Philadelphia has honored the profession as much as 
her retiring superintendent in banqueting James Mac- 
Alister, LL. D, now president of Drexel Institute, at the 
Art Club. In no instance has such distinguished honor 
been done any American educator. It was the finest 
public dinner ever given in Philadelphia. The character 
of the company, the tone of the speeches, the elegant 
decorations, the presence of women, were all quite un- 
usual. The affair was in the hands of a committee that 
represented the wealth, culture, scholarship and the met- 
cantile and social life of the city. There were 152 covers 
laid and more than fifty prominent people early sought 
to join the banqueting party who could not be accommo- 
dated. There were seven judges at the tables. In all 
regards it was a red letter day for public education, en- 
tirely aside from its tribute to the service rendered the 
city by Dr. MacAlister. We shall at another time pub- 
lish extended extracts from the addreeses made on that 
occasion because of their bearing upon the cause of edu- 


cation. The Public Ledger says of the occasion : — 


A dinner, notable in significance, brilliant in design and con- 
spicuous in its participants, was tendered at the Art Club last 
evening, to Professor James MacAlister, who recently retired from 
the Superintendency of the Public Schools of Philadelphia to be- 
vome the President of the Drexel Institute. The dinner was the 
spontaneous thought of admirers of the former Superintendent of 
Public Education in this city, and about thé board were seated 
representative members of the social, commervial, financial and 
educational circles of the city. The table was spread in the gal- 
lery of the club house, the oil paintings on the dan walls forming a 
most charming setting. Waviog palms stood about, and in a little 
gallery jatting out from the western wall was the orchestra, partly 
concealed behind a screen of green. The tables, of which there 
were four, three ranning at right angles from the fourth, were 
daintily set. Banks of varied roses and other cut flowers were laid 
at intervals down the centre of the table, filling the gallery with 
fragrance. Silver table lamp, with colored shades, were placed 
between, in fields «f rose petals and white and purple violets 
Farther radiance was shed from the rectangle of electric jeter, sus- 
pended from the ceiling, 


The Philadelphia Times says : 


Like the ancients, who, at their symposiums, decorated the feast 
with a rose overhead, so the managers of the testimonial dinner to 
Professor MacAlister adorned the board with roser, not only the 
fair flowers of the floral world, but fair and intelligent women 
who had a share in the cecasion as important as the men. The 
Art Club main gallery is a beautifal place in which to give a ban- 
quet. This is the first time it has been tried, and the committee is 
to be congratalated apon its success. The many interesting pict- 
ures on the walls, the musicians in the overhanging gallery playing 
merry airs, the rows of tall palms, and the sparkling and beantifal 
parallelogram of tables, with its wreaths and china and pyramids 
and the hundreds sitting about, including matronly and beantiful 
women, made up a spectacle that was in every way expressive of 
the taste as well as the intelligence of thecity. The banquet was 
an occasion intended to mark and honor the successful efforts of 
Professor MacAlister as superintendent of education in Philadel- 
phia, and to compliment him upon his selection as the president of 
that important project, the Drexel Institute. It is safe to aay that 
& more distinguished group of ladies has never met to take part in 
& public occasion, — certainly not in a banquet in Philadelpbia 
There was no special attempt at display, but they all looked well, 
some all the more attractive for their simplicity of dress, and the 
assemblage included some beauties who would have made any ball 
room scene a great success. 

There were a number of gentlemen well kuown in official and 
Political life seated at the tables,—men who take an interest in the 
city’s progress and prosperity, and in many instances are themselves 
in flaential factors in important projects, and the management of 
benevolent and other institutions. Particularly noticeable were the 

adges, an imposing and dignified group of men, whose sppearance 
was quite as creditable to the bench of Philedelphia ae their well 
‘o0wn probity aud capacity are to ite reputation and decisions, 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


— A barbed wire trust has been formed. 

— Pennsylvania has had a terrible mine explosion. 

— W. A. Pfeffer succeeds Senator Ingalls from 
Kansas. 

— The Lodge Hoar bill has probably been defeated in 
the Senate. 

— The silver bill is before the coinage committee of 
the House. ’ 

— Americans are not allowed to make excavations at 
Delphi. 

— Ex-Postmaster General Vilas elected to the United 
States Senate. 

— General-elect Gordon of Georgia has joined the 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

— The silver pool investigation promises to be a serious 
political scandal. 

— The Connecticut political complications have not 
been simplified. 

— Spain will negotiate with the United States with a 
view to reciprocity. 

— There are 8,579,966 Catholics in the United States, 
with 8,778 clergy; and 665,320 children are in the 
parochial schools. 

— The Union Pacific has now a legal contest with the 
Rock Island and Milwaukee regarding the use of the 
bridge at Omaha. 

— The reconcilation between Germans and Czechs, 
effected about one year ago, is a complete failure, and the 
Austrian reichsrath has suddenly dissolved. 

—- In the Illinois legislature, there are 200 republicans, 
201 democrats, 3 alliance members, and 203 votes are nec- 
essary to elect a United States Senator. 

— William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, died 
suddenly on January 29, at the close of a speech at a 
New York banquet. He was sixty-four years of age, a 
native of Ohio, where he received academic and legal 
education; removed to Minnesota in ’85 representing 
a district of that state in Congress from °59-69, and in 
the United States Senate from ’70 to ‘81. He was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Garfield, and was retlected 
to the Senate. He has been one of the most distinguished 
members of President Harrison’s cabinet. 

— Charles Bradlaugh died on Thursday at the age of 
fitfy-eight. He has been one of England’s most noted 
political and social reformers. He was driven into dog- 
matic unbelief in early youth, and because of the religious 
preferences of his parents deserted his home and lived in 
extreme poverty as errand boy, small coal merchant and 
a private in the army. At twenty he began life over 
again as an office boy and was afterward a lawyer's clerk, 
in which capacity he gathered the rudiments of his vast 
legal knowledge. He was one of America’s best friends 
at the time of the war. He was elected to the House of 
Commons in 1880, but refused to take the parliamentary 
oath, and was not allowed to sit; was reélected in 1881; 
‘82, and ‘84, and each time excluded from his seat ; upon 
reélection in ’85 he was allowed to be seated without 
taking the oath. About the time of his death the British 
House of Commons expunged from its records the reso- 
lution forbidding him to take the oath or affirm. 
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Lynn, Maas , has a special school for Armeniane. 

The Allegheny, Pa., teachers are petitioning for better pay. 

The advisability of appointing women upon echool boards is agi- 
tating several Southern commupities. 

Jamestewn’s [N. Y.] Board of Education has closed up several 
places of business that have been selling cigarettee. 

Chillicothe, O., prides himself apon her schools, her superintend- 
ent, and one of the neatest school manuals in America. 

Wilmington, Del., is to teach the girls cooking and sewing. 
The city is thoroughly slive to the importance of this inuovatiov. 

_E. P. Jackson, of the Eoglish High School, Boston, is the author 
of a most readable article in the January North American Review. 

Charles F. Meserve, president of Hatkell Iastitute, Kansas, is 
spending several days in this city, being Kast for a visit to Colby 
University. 

Lexingtor, Ky., proposes to bave music in the schools, and a 
committee of women has been organized to raise the money by 





private subscription, 


Make your plans early to attend the Superintendents’ meeting at 
Philadelphia, February 24-5-6. It will be a great occasion. 
Headquarters will be at the Continental Hotél. 

The New York Evening Post never tires of praising Superintend- 
ent Balliet of Springfield and his work. Few educational men 
have been honored with euch earnest and discriminating commen- 
dation. 

Professor Cupid is said to be the most popular member of the 
faculty in Missouri University, forty marriage engagements having 
been announced among the students of this institution. Co-educa- 
tion for ever! 

St. Louis is having a gentle breeze over the report that many of 
her teachers are doing private teaching, some in public school 
buildings, in out-of-school hours. The jadgment of the school 
board is against the practice. 

The Boston Monday Lectureship—sixteenth year—opened last 
week on Monday noon, at Tremont Temple. Joseph Cook will 
speak each Monday, for eight weeks, upon vital questions in 
Church and State, with preludes upon leading reforms. 

The department of Geography of Brooklyn Institute is to organ- 
ize @ geographical exhibition that will open in the Arcade, Folton 
and Tillary streets, Brooklyn, on Monday, March 2, and will con- 
tinge a month. One thousand separate articles and books of 
geographical character are expected from England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hollaad, Italy, Belgium and Sweden. 








FRIVOLITIES. 
CARTE- DE- VISITE, 
I lately have made an investment, 
A horse and a dog-cart complete ; 
With harness all plated with silver ; 
Fine robes to put over the seat. 


Each day you will find me out driving, 
I call upon all the élite ; 

I'm proud of my trim little turnout, 
I call it my carte-de-vis. te. 


REASON ENOUGH. 
“Well, well, Johnnie! what makes you wear your stockings 
wrong side out ?”’ 
‘‘ Why, papa, there’s a hole on the other side.”’ 
BAD FORM. 


‘*Graham can’t be much of a lawyer. He's been in business 
these s'x months, and hasn’t plead a case yet.’’ 

‘*Sh! you ought not to talk like that. Never speak against a 
man without a cause.”’ 

JUST THE SAME, 

‘* Mabel, [love you. Will you marry me?’”’ 

“No, Harry, but I’ll be a sister to you.”’ 

**T guess not.’’ 

“Oh, yes, I shall. I’ve jast promised to marry your brother 
George.”’ 

DIDN’T MENTION WHAT KIND. 

Miss Blossom: ‘*I met Mr. Brite to-day, dear, and he told me 
that my cheeks were like roses. 

Miss Bud: ‘‘Yes. I met him just after he left you, and he 
told me he said that to you, but didn’t tell you he meant yellow 
roses ’” 








THIS AND THAT. 





— Pennsylvania established the first hospital in America in 1751. 

— England, Spain, and Holland have women at the head of the r 
governments. ; 

— At the capitol in Montpelier, Vt., are the remains of the firat 
printing press brought to this vountry. 

— It is said that Ouida and Patti have earned the largest in- 
comes of any two women of this generation. 

— Twenty-four royal violinists were all the professional mu- 
sicians in France at tha time of Louis XIV. 

— Robert Barns Wilson, the southern poet, is also an artist of no 
little repute His hope is ‘‘to wed the two arts.”’ 

— Brooklyn Institute has one beautiful butterfly in its collection 
which is said to be valued at $1,000, that sum having been recently 
paid for a duplicate. 

— George W. Cable is a man of slender physiques and medium 
statue. His beard and eyes are dark. He has a soft, clear voice, 
and is forty-five years of age. 

— Rider Haggard is described as very tall, with a slight stocp of 
the shoulders. He has dark hair, a pointed nose, full forehead, 
and eyes well apart. 

—A niece of Count Tolsidi has jast finished transcribing his 
celebrated book War and Peace in raised letters for the blind. It 
took her two years, and makes 5,000 pages of the raised characters. 

— The only Chinaman in the regular army of the United States 
is Edward Cohots, a private in Company H of the Fifteenth In- 
fantry at Fort Sheridan, Ill. He served through the war as a 
volunteer. 

— Elevated skating is a novel pastime in New York. The roof 
of the Manhattan Athletic Clab House is so constructed that it can 
be flooded to the depth of four inches, and here at a height of 110 
feet from the ground is now a splendid sheet of ice of about 5,000 
equare feet. 

— James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the New York 
Herald, is a naval veteran. He was a lieutenant and commanded 
his own yacht, which was armed and commissioned as a veesel of 
the United States navy, and he took an active part personally io 
suppressing the rebellion. He is eligible to membership in the 
Grand Army of the Republic, having been regularly commissioned 
and honorably diacharged as an officer of the navy. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
heir correct namés and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
or wae, oy! that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 

spondence. 








CONCERNING MUSIC. 
BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON, 


We are told that the earth was without form and void, up to a 
certain time. It seems to me that there is hardly a more suggestive 
passage in the Bible. In reading the admirable articles concerning 
music, by Miss Crane, in this paper, and the various ¢xpressions of 
opinion which they have called forth, the passage mentioned came 
suddenly to my mind, as I thought of the several systems of teach- 
ing singing in schools. 

I am-not about to deny certain advantages of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method, but,—what idea of music does it present? Tune is learned 
easily, and as row after row of children become able to sing differ- 
ent parts as independent tunes sounding at the same time, barmo- 
nies are formed, but the straight lines of letters give no hint of the 
outline and construction of the beautiful whole. The presentment 
is like the formless earth, and therefore void in a sense, since it 
fails to give a picture of the composition, and thus does not satisfy 
the musician’s eye. 

The staff notation, on the other hand, allows the player and the 
singer to see at once the make-up, so to speak, of the whole work ; 
to notice the curving flow of the melody; to observe the numbers 
of the scale which give it support; and to see the character of the 
piece, whether it be grave or gay, languid or passionate, a dancing 
ripple of rapid vibrations, or a slow throbbing of ponderous depths, 

It is not necessary to allow so many difficulties to be exhibited 
as are often shown in remarks upon the usefal staff notation. I 
have had much to do with students of music, of all ages between 
four and sixty years, and I never yet have seen one who did not 
understand easily that do may be applied to any letter of the 
musical alphabet, and that the sixth of any scale beginning with do, 
is called /a, and leads the minor scale, while learning the reason of 
a signature’s existence has seemed to interest all, and to make the 
change of place of the one a simple thing. 

To be simple and plain is the great need in teaching; for this 
reason, “ time-names”’ are troublesome. Two and three and four 
are the only time-names needed actually, and four may be omitted, 
since double and triple measures are all music knows, in rhythm. 
Of course there are measures whose beats may be subdivided, but 
that is a simple succession of ideas when the composition of double 
and triple time has been learned. 

More and more do singers, and players of a single part, wish to 
know what the entire work is of which they are components. The 
player from score does best when the harmony underlies his indi- 
vidual part, or is indicated there in some fashion. The singer feels 
more assured of accuracy when he sees the movement of accompa- 
nying voices or instruments; and even if the attention be shared, in- 
stead of concentrated upon a score, with its need of especial care in 
‘seventeen measures of rest,’’ for example, the musician works 
with enlarged understanding and ambition when he sees the com- 
plete structure of that which is architecture alive, not ‘‘ frozen.”’ 

Our teachers need to be people of better education, generally, 
before they undertake to teach this exact branch of mathematics ; 
they need to learn the strength and beauty of simplivity, and to 
drop all superfluous fol-de-rols which confuse and burden the 
pupil’s mind. There are but seven fundamental sounds, and the 
intervals are few, those at all peculiar in seeming, being compared 
easily with others which become familiar in the skips of the ordi- 
nary major ecale. We cannot form any leap other than those made 
with major and minor thirds, and the seconds, 


La, si, do, and do, re, mi, are all we use in melody, other ayl- 
lables being but representations of similar sounds and leading to 
intervals like those formed from the numbers whose syllabic names 
are mentioned. 

The wisest trainer will be he who bears to his pupils the best re- 
sults of all available opinions, and inspires them with a wish to 
know more and more and more. 


— ee 


SHALL AND WILL. 


‘In the first person, simply, shall foretells ; 
In will a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shail in the second or the third doth threat, 
Will simply then foretells the future feat.’’ 
—The Writer, 


ee 


BUMMER. 


This is not an American word, or rather is not of American 
origin. Halliwell, in his Archaic Dictionary gives it: ‘‘ Bummer, 
a rumbling carriage.— North. 

Jamieson, in his Dictionary of the Scottish Language, has the 
word ‘‘ Bummers’”’ defined asa plaything of children, —a thin piece 
of wood whirled round by a string. 

The application to wandering beggars seems natural. I do not 
know whether this use of the word is exclusively American or not. 

W. KITE, Germantown. 

The American Notes and Queries recently gave the origin of 
this word as follows: The word ‘‘ bummer”? is simply a legitimate 
descendant of an old English word, bummarree, which may be found 
in the ‘‘ English Market By-laws’’ of over 206 years ago. In the 
London Publick Intelligencer of the year 1860, it appears in several 
advertisemente. Bummaree means a man who retails fish by ped- 


dling outside the regular market. These people were looked 
down apon and regarded as cheats by the established dealers, hence 
the name became one of contempt for dishonest persons of irregular 
habits. The word first appeared in the United States during the 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CITIES WITH 10,000 INHAB- 
ITANTS AND OVER; CENSUS OF 1890. 





Arkansas. Teachers. Pupils.| Michigan, Teachers. Pupils. 
Little Rock 57 4,061 | Jackson 45 2,109 
California. Port Huron 40 2,234 
Los Angeles 160 8,288 Nebraska. 
San Francisco 859 42,926 Beatrice 32 1,892 

Connecticut. Hastings 28 1,550 
Meriden 87 4,355 | Omaha ; 282 13,279 

Florida. | New Hampshire. 

Pensacola 28 1,473 Concord 4,202 

Georgia. | Dover 40 1,521 
Atlanta 135 7,880 | Nashua 73 2,699 
Macon 48 2.042) New Jersey. 

Savannah &8 4,387 | Plainfield 40 1,647 

Illinois. New York. - 

Belleville 50 2,430 | Albany 278 14,389 
Elgin 57 2,678 | Buffalo 715 $4,583 
Quincey 67 4,095 | Gloversville 39 =. 2,507 

Indiana, Hornellaville 40 2,097 
Elkhart 46 2,165 | Ithaca 37 1,871 
Evansville 162° 6,476 | Middleton 46 = 1,946 
Fort Wayne 114 4,564 | Oswego 72 3,709 
Jeffersonville 43 2,505 | Poughkeepsie 72 3,004 
Loganeport 40 2,073 | Utica ; 170 6,720 
Michigan City 24 1,187, Morth Carolina. 

Muncie 39 2,035 Asheville 22 1,446 
New Albany 60 3,299 Raleigh 85 2,418 
South Bend 57 2,861 Ohio . 
Terre Haute 120 5,012 | Akron 100 4,907 

Towa. Hamilton 47 2,369 
Cedar Rapids 84 3,720 | Portamouth 46 2,208 
Council Bluffs 75 3,609 | Pennsylvania. i 
Davenport 119 4 629 | Altoona 100 5,385 
Dabtque 93 4,701 | Chester 65 3,318 
Ottumwa 50 2,462 | Easton 60 2,520 

Kinsas. Erie 154 5,440 
Atchison 40 2,182 | Harrisburg 124 6,813 
Fort Scott 41 2,638 | Lancaster 78 4,646 
Leavenworth 57 3,390 | Newcastle 44 2,242 
Topeka 120 6,311 | Norristown 56 2,565 

Kentucky. Philadelphia 2,607 116,389 
Louisville 430 22,624) Scranton 203 = 11 028 

L:uisiana. Shamokin 46 2 887 
Baton Rouge 10 535 | Williamsport 88 4,598 
New Orleans 422 23,346 | York 62 3,226 

Maine, South Carolina. 

Lewiston 69 2,828 | Columbia 27 1,724 

Maryland. Tennessee, 

Baltimore 1,187 48,850 | Chattanooga 7 4,541 

Massachusetts. Knoxville 56 3,305 
Chelsea . 103 5,389 | Nashville 157 9,475 
Fall River 235 11,124 Texas. 

Lawrence 137 6,285 | Austin 68 2,760 
Lowell 205 11,149) Dallas 73 4,685 
Medford 46 2,186 | Fort Worth 51 2,839 
Northampton 71 2,509 | Waco 48 2,637 
Pittefield 85 3,360! Utah. ' 
Weymouth 52 2,202 | Ogden 22 1,942 
Woburn 26 2,529 Virginia, 

Missouri. Alexandria 30 1,838 
Hannibal 45 2,438 | Norfolk 31 2,575 
Kansas City 287 17 808 | Peteraburgh 48 3,215 
St. Joseph 132 6,813} Richmond 230 11,749 
St. Louis 1,154 58,316 Wisconsin. 

Sedalia 54 2,955 | Appleton 44 1,908 

Springfield 50 4,512} La Crosse 83 4,462 
Mississippi. 

Vicksburg 27 1,466 








QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How many volumes does our library of Congrees contain ? 

Z. 

— Why is the English court called the Court of St. James ? 
ELLA F, 





— Please name the author of the popular quotation, ‘‘ When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.’’ A. B. C. 





— Who expresses the idea (I do not give the exact worde), ‘‘ He 
who is ignorant of the history of past ages, will always remain a 
child ?”’ P. Mc A. C. 


— Would you please tell me where I can get flags suitable for 
ure over achool buildings ? J. M. Mc C., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mesars. M. F, Whiton & Co., 31 Commercial street, Boston, are 
large dealers, and will fill orders promptly and at reasonable 
prices.— [ Ep. 


— To “J. G. W.’’: Mercator, the great mathematician, was the 
first to apply the the term ‘‘ atlas’’ to a geographical work, because 
the figure of Atlas supporting the heavens had always been placed on 
the title-page of auch works. JuNIus K, 

Credit to H. A. P. R., Springfield, Mass. 


— To ‘‘G. K.,’’ Moline, Ill. : The wood thrush of Essex is John 
Greenleaf Whittier. See Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem “ For 
Whittier’s Seventieth Birthday.’’ 


H. A. P. R., Springfield, Mass. 
Credit to M. M. pring fie ‘ass 


— What is Boston’s motto ? 
Boston’s motto is: Sicut patribus sit Deus nobis. 
with us as He was with our fathers.’’)—[Ep. 


REVERE. 
(‘* Let God be 


— The first query in the interesting collection by ‘“‘G, I. H.,’’ in 
the JOURNAL of Jan. 1, was about “the magic glass of Cornelius 
Agrippa.’ There are in classical literature nine different persons 
about whom more or less is written, bearing the name of 
“ Agrippa.’’ But to none of them ia the pranomen “ Cornelius” 
given. The first wasa Greek “Aypitrac. He could not have had 
this pranomen. This renders the solution of the query of “ G. I. 
H.”’ exceedingly difficult. It is interesting, nevertheless, to have 





our attention drawn to these classical personages, and to read their 


’50's in California, and traveled eastward, until during the Civil | histories in efforts to explain allusions to them whether we are suc- 


War it came into general use. 


cessful in such endeavors or not. Bs is F 


S)}Waatr Ssatt We Do 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
Pap "Seisiaiins of books, * 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, = the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the ength.] 








‘‘ LonamMANs’ Science Manuats.” Elementary Geology. 
By Charles Bird, B.A., F G.S. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 248 pp. Price, 80 ots. ; 
This book is the outgrowth of lectures given by Mr. Bird, who is 

the head master of the Rochester (Eng.) Mathematical School. In 
addition to the lecture notes, each chapter closes with a valuable 
sommary, and a few questions on the topics considered. Of the 
lectures, Mr. Bird says: ‘‘ They were supplemented by lantern 
slides (many of them bome-made) of geological views and by fossils. 
Illustrative minerals and fossils, changed at intervals, were dis- 
played in a glass case near the lecture room, and a large scale geo- 
logical model of the country within walking distance of the school 
was conveniently placed for inspection. Excursions for the study of 
local geology were made, and a wall case was arranged for the re- 
ception of the specimens collected by the pupils.” 

A chief value of the book for American schools is the fact that 
most of the 247 illustrations are entirely new to American pupils. 
They are drawn largely from the British Isles, and those that are 
pictured from this continent present unusual views of the objects. 
The volume contains a very valuable geological map of the British 
Isles. Laboratory work in geology must include work with many 
books-as well as with many specimens. This volume would be a 
great addition to the library of every school where geology is taught. 


Over THE Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

These conversations over the teacups are the continuation of a 
series of similar papers by the same author, first published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and afterwards in four volumes, the last of which, 
Over the Teacups, is before ue. The Autocrat, the Professor, and 
the Poet at the Breakfast Table, contain the sparkling thoughts of 
one of the most brilliant of American writers in prose and poetry, 
and have been read by an admiring multitude, covering a period of 
thirty-three years. The last volume suffers nothing in comparison 
with the others in richness of thought, beauty of expression, or 
force of illustration. The characters are ti ue to life, and drawn by 
a master hand, and charm and hold the reader from the beginning 
to the end of the book. The author has left the impress of his 
gifted and cnltivated mind upon every page, and these books will 
live and be read with increasing interest as long as American liter- 
ature shall survive. We are pained to read in the last paragraph 
of this last volame, ‘‘ Now that the teacups have left the table, an 
occasional evening call is all that my readers may look for... . . 
I bid them good bye for the present.” 





One Hunprep CuHoice SELECTIONS FOR READINGS AND 
RECITATIONS. No. 30. Published by P. Garrett & Co., 
Philadelphia: Price, paper, 30 cts.; cloth, 60 cts. 

The ‘‘ 100 Choice Selections ’’ series has met with unprecedented 
success, and the issue of Nc. 30 is in response to a general demand 
for ‘‘more.’”? The question, ‘‘ Where shall I find something new 
to speak or read ?’’ is fully met in the present number, which prc- 
vides an abundance of the best and freshest material, chosen with 
the greatest care. Those looking for something new to recite in 
lyceums or schools, to read in public or at home, or for bright and 
taking dramas for the parlor or amateur club, can find nothing 
better than the selections in this most admirable series. 
with Our CHILDREN? By 
Charles A. Barry. Boston: Occult Publishing Company. 

35 pp., 444x6; cloth. 

This unique little book deals with a question of vital importance. 
How to discover the real nature of our children, and then apply the 
true methods of educating them, is a topic that appeals to thought- 
ful men and women, as parents and teachers, as few subjects do. 
Mr. Barry is a conscientious student of phrenology, and presents 
his investigations from that standpoint with great force. He thinks 
that there are ways to find out the trend of a child’s course in life 
and of learning the true course of action concerning his education. 
He recommends that an expert examine the organs of the body. 
If these are found sound in every particular, he would then turn his 
examination to the head, as the home of the master workman of 
the bodily forces. A careful phrenological chart, showing the 
natural development of the propensities, faculties, and moral senti- 
ments, will guide the parent and teacher in deciding how he 
should be trained. The book is one to be carefully studied and 
digested. 

*“MAKERs OF America.” Alexander Hamilton. By 
William Graham Sumner, LL.D. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 

280 pp. Price, 75 ots. 

Few periods of American history are better worth study than 
that in which Hamilton was a leading figure. Professor Sumner 
of Yale has written a critical review of the man and his work, which 
will prove of great value to all who wish to study the subject. It 
is at once an historical and a philosophical work. Professor Samner 
takes the title of the series for his text, and presents this as his 
thesis ** The Union was from the start at war with the turbulent, 
anarchistic elements which the Revolution had set loose. Therefore 
the contest with anarchy and repudiation was the great work which 
went to the making of this nation at the end of the last century, 
and Alexander Hamilton was one of the leading heroes in i'. 
This is not so much a life of Alexander Hamilton as it is a view of 
the work done by Hamilton the statesman, the financier, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Nearly a hundred pages deal with the 
features of American public life from 1765 to 1780. It is very 
doubtful if so valuable a review of the Revolutionary period has 
before been prepared, certainly not from this point of view. In 
t peaking of Hamilton’s later years, and the innumerable calumnies 
which attacked not him alone, but also at some time all of his con- 
temporaries Professor Sumner says: ‘' There was no British 
faction, no men sold to France, no subverters, evil plotters, nor un- 
patriotic men among all whose names stand high on the roll of 
—— A this a Many of our American biographers 
would have to rewrite their works, i i i i 
with the breadth of this author. a 
Tre Log or tHe MaryLaAnp. By Douglas Frazar. 

Boston : Lee & Shepard. 386 pp-, 7x5. Price, $1.50. 

_ Since the decay of the old-time American merchant marine #er- 
vice, and the substitution of fast st- aships for sailing vessels, life 
on the ocean has lost, toa great extent, the fascinating elements of 
danger and adventure which were a softening halo around the hard- 
ships endured by poor Jack, and made sea tales the most exciting 
reading to the young. Spinners of sea-yarns are alwavs allowed 
a certain latitude in description, and their stories are generally to 





be taken cum grano salis, but the cruise of the Maryland, if half its 
incidents were trae, must have been one of the most remarkable 
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voyages on record. The accounts of the giant equid 200 ft. long, 
the enormous whales, sharks, albatrosses, boa constrictors, tigers, 
sea serpents, and other marine and terrestrial monsters, which must 
certainly have been the last remains of prehistoric types, and the long 
series of astonishing daily adventures, make the Log of unusual 
interest. There is, however, a great deal of information given in a 
very pleasant style, and as the voyage, which was undertaken solely 
for profit and pleasure, came to a successful termination, its records 
form a book which all boys will undoubtedly pronounce “ just fine.’’ 


Hinpu LirerRATuRE: oR, THe Ancient Books oF 
InpIA. By Elizabeth A. Reed. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
410 pp. 

Modern research and scholarship have reduced the extravagant 
statements of a comparatively few years ago to an historical basis. 
Bat, although the Vedas can no longer be regarded as antedating 
all other literature by thousands of years, they must continue to in- 
terest all as the earliest expressions of the Aryan race. These re- 
ligious hymns and songs, originating around the bases of the lofty 
Himalayas, are of untold interest, whether they epring from the 
first home of the race, or are the expression of a people reaching a 
land of sunshine and plenty, after long wanderings from the distant 
Northwest. Little of historical value can be found ia any of these 
Hindu poems, distorted as they are by the imaginations of count- 
less bards and story-tellers. It isremarkable what a fascination the 
beauty of the style and the language has over all who have once 
mastered the technique sufficiently to read and enjoy them in the 
original Sanskrit. The uninitiated cannot fail to wonder at the 
power wh‘ch led Professor Max Miiller to apend twenty of the best 
years of his life on the Vedas alone, and which controlled the life- 
work of Sir William Jones, H. T. Culebrook, the late Horace Hay- 
man Wilson, and Sir M. Monier-Williame. One almost has a feel- 
ing of pity that there is so little to show for all this study and labo- 
rious research cf ancient manuscripts, often to be'rewarded by find- 
ing that much has been the interpolations of some modern priest, 
backed by political reasone. 

It is remarkable how much these writings contain which other 
branches of the great race have also given to modern learning. In 
fact, the chief result of all this study seems to be the proving of the 
old proverb, ‘‘ There is nothing new under the suv,’ which will 
itself doubtless yet be found in some now unkuown Vedic MSS. 
Whether we read the myths of Norway or of Persia, or the [liad of 
Homer, or the story of the creation and the flood, the Sanekrit stu- 
dent turns to the ‘‘ original source’’ and proves that we are the 
cousins of the Hindus, or at least that part of Hindu blood which 
is descended fr.m the old settlers among the Himalayas. As one 
reads this book, nothing is more striking than the growing weak- 
pess of the subj+ct, which shows itself even more strongly as the 
chapters draw near the end. Oar Aryan blood has never done its 
best work where nature supplied the place of earnest work, and 
this has never been shown more plainly. When this people first 
broke forth into song, they gave us an [liad with a heroine far 
purer and nobler than the Helen of Homer; buat it is only a few 
centuries later when we find as a hero Krishna, with his sixteen 
thousand one hundred and ten wives and his one hundred and 
eighty thousand eons. Miss Reed has gathered the results of vast 
study and research into a form which must prove of great value to 
those who wish to find out what theeubject contains without having 
' to wade through volumes of transcribed manuscripts and trans- 


lations. 

Marta Corry. By Constance Goddard Du Bois. 

Chicago: A. C. McClorg & Co. 314 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 

The story of Martha Corey is a tale of the Salem witchcraft, and 
has for its background the dark and gloomy pictures of that shame- 
ful pereecation. Its climax is the execution of the last victim to 
this strange delusion. The historical material is used with much 
exactitude, and the interest well sustained to the end. There are 
few light touches to relieve its somber quality, but its characters, 
particularly that of Parris, the village minister, with whom revenge 
was a dominant passion, and whose mind was occupied with con- 
stant and malevolent intrigue, are well drawn and move with a life- 
like action. 

Martha Corey is not a pleasant book to read, —such stories seldom 
are,—but the author is an able writer, and makes very real the 
dark page in Massachusetts history where stands recorded the cruel 
error which for a season destroyed all human kindness in the hearts 
of men, replacing it by vindictive fear and debasing superstition. 





Tue FRANKLIN SquaRE Sona Couvection, No. 7, 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York, is devoted to school 
and home enjoyment. As singing books, these volumes are unique, 
containing, as they do, so many of the old songs that have been 
popular favorites, new and fresh vocal gems, and interesting infor- 
mation concerning their prodnction,—Mrs. Howe, for instance, 
telling how the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ came to be writ- 
ten. There is also a valuable appendix of the elements of music, 
teaching of tones, rhythmics, measures, melodics, scales, intervals, 
- This collection is published in numbers, at 50 cents, in paper ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


WREATH OF Gems is an unusually good collection of 
songs and glees for teachers’ institutes, schools, and classes. Many 
of the prettiest are original with J. H. Kurzenknabe. The selec- 
tions, which are all well adapted to their purpose, include a num- 
ber of charming exercises fur school children, with full directions 
for their performance. Sach, for instance, is the ‘‘ Wioter Slam- 
ber Song,’’ arranged for twelve little girls with their dolls; ‘‘ Lib- 
erty,’’ @ patriotic exercise for a large class; and ‘‘ The Fairies,’’ 
for children from four to six years of age. This singing book is 
convenient in size, clear in type, and low in price, and is one of the 
most popular publications of the favorite music house of J. H. 
Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 





BOOKS RECIVED. 


_ Grammar of the English Sentence; by Jonathan Rigdon, A. B. Dan- 
le, Ind: The Indiana Pub. Co. 
7 My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard; by Herbert Ward; price 50c. 
New York: Charles L Webster & Co 
dy ore edited by Gonzalez Lo¢ge; price, $175. Boston: 
in WwW Uo, 
_ 40 Klementary Latin Dictionary; by Charlton T. Lewis ——Tales 
‘om Shakespeare’s Comedies; by Mary and Charles Lamb; edited by 
'v J. Rolfe —Stand Fast, Craig Royston! by Wm. Black. New 
‘ew York: Harper & Bros. 
mT leone Vol. VL.: From Chaucer to Caxton. New York: 
SEL g AO. 
,, he Reproéuction of Geographical Forms; by Jacques W. Redway. 
Poston: D.C Heath & Co. a4 ' ¥ 
, ne Bradstreet and Her Time; by Helen Campbell; price, $1 25 
ston: D. Lothrop Co. 
' = R. Koch’s Mothod to Cure Tuberculosis; treated by Dr. Max 
, sum; price, 75 cts. Milwaukee: H. E. Haferkorn. 
p_,JBlish Version of Tideman’s Record of Infant Life; by Bert ard 
‘2, with notes by F. Louis Soldan ——Attendance and Scholarship 
ie Lower Grades; by C W. Bardeen ——Organization and S: stem 





JTigipatity and Individuality; by Henry Sabin.——Examinations as 


rt Promotion; by W. H. Maxwei). Syracuse. N.Y; C 
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GEORGIA LETTER. 


The President of the State Teachers’ Association, Prof. W. R. 
Thigpen of Savannah has made his appointments of one to each 
Congressional District to represent what is known as the Glenn 
Resolution adopted at the last annual meeting in Columbus. The 
resolution reads as follows : 


Re:olved —That a committee of ten,—one from each congressional 
district,—-each with power to appoint his own secretaries, be appoin- 
ted to organize county associations, engage the public prints, and 
arouse public sentiment in the interests of general education. 


Supt. L. H. Ford of Newnan who has been appointed to represent 
the 4th district is reaching every white teacher in his district of 
eleven counties by circular letters. He began by getting a full list 
from each county school commissioner. 

The next meeting of the aesociaticn will be held at Brunswick on 
the Sea the first week in May. 

Except in the seven counties where the city system of schools is 
extended over the county, there is one county, and only one, whose 
commissioner issues an annual report of his schools. This county is 
Burke, and its Commissioner is Prof. J. E Roberts. Prof. Roberts 
sends out an able report. It shows 84 schools in his county with an 
enrollment of 4,228 pupil average length of term 4 months, and 
tetal cost $10,654 63. This is only about $2 50 per pupil for four 
months education. 

One of the grandest educational affairs ever witnessed in this 
state was the laying of the corner stone of the Girls’ Industrial 
School at Milledgeville on last Thasksgiviog Day. The Governor 
and the whole Legislature went dewn from the Capital to be 
present. The heroine of the day was Mrs. W. Y. Atkinson of 
Newnan whose husband in a public address had said that the first 
idea he had of the bill which he framed and by which the school 
was established was given him by his wife. Arrangements have been 
miade to put a life size portrait of her in the building. She received 
an illuminated invitation to be present at the laying of the corner 
atone with the names of nearly 500 young women inscribed. The 
day will long be remembered in this state from the great speeches 
made as well as from the inauguration of this grand institation 
dedicated to the women of Georgia. 

Miss A. W. Cramer a graduate of the Boston school for the 
training of Teachers of Cooking and Domestic Economy has just 
closed a successful course of Lectures in Newnan and is now in the 
La Grange Female College at La Grange, giving a similar course. 
Classes are large and enthusiastic. Miss Cramer is much en- 
couraged. This work was organized by Prof. L. H. Ford, Supt. of 
the Public Schools of Newnan 

Under an act of the last Legislature appropriating $8000 a year 
for the expenses of the wok a new geological, mineralogical, hy- 
drographical, and topographical survey of Georgia is now going on. 
Dr. J. W. Spenoer the State Geologist chose Profs. C. C. Anderson 
and E. T. Whatley as his assistants in this work. In a recent inter- 
view with Prof. Whatley I learn that the work is progressing very 
satisfactorily, He bas already surveyed seven counties and is 
ready to report on them as to their geological and mineralogical 
features. ‘The whole report will be published in book form with 
suitable maps, sketches, and engravinge. A novel feature of the 
report will be a scientific analysis of the soil of each county showing 
its chemical adaptability for producing various grains, vegetables 
etc. Prof. Whatley has just received from Germany a large 
collection of minerals etc. to assist him in his work. 

CORRESPONDENT, 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 24-26: Department of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Phila. 
March 17-20: California State Association ; San Diego. 

March 20-21: Central Illinois Association; Champaign. j 
Ang. 25-27: Southern Illinois Association; Mt. Vernon. 


ALABAMA. 


The annual report of Hon. Solomon Palmer, the retiring 
Superintendent of Education, contains the minutes and papers of 
the Alabama Educational Association. One hundred and five pages 
are devoted to the association, which gives a vast amount of interest- 
ing and valuable educational matter as a relief from the pages of 
statistics that such a report must contain. 

Statistics show that the total cost of public education in the state 
for the past year was $846,000. Nearly half of the entire revenue 
of the state goes to the schools. One of the disturbing questions is 
the apportionment of the school fund between the races. In the 
southern counties the white race pays nearly all the tax while the 
colored race gets nearly all the echool fund, since the fund is 
divided in proportion to population. Many plans are proposed but 
none are constitutional that would change present conditions. 

Among the recommendations to the legislature is one for county 
uniformity of tex -books. This bas been tried in some counties 
where the County Board of Education bas recommended a series 
and many schools voluntarily adopted the books recommended. 

The new Supt. of Education, Maj. J. C. Harris, is meking a good 
im pression. —_— 

CALIFORNIA, 

The twenty-fourth annual institute of Bntte county was held at 
Oroville, and was conducted by Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Pasadena. 
The annual institute of Tehama county was held the same week 
and wes conducted by Prof. Charles H. Aller. 

San Leandro has lost by death the principal of her schools and 
the first primary teacher, Charles A. Woodman and Miss Emma L 
Thurston. 

The State Teachers’ Association will be held at San Diego, 
March 17, 18, 19, 20. 

Mr. Richard White has been elected principal of the schools of 
San Leandro and ex-Supt. D. W. Braddcck is Mr. White’s 
anccessor as prinvipal of the schools of Chico. 

Los Angeles.—The recent dedication of the new High School 
building was made by the slomni one of the chief literary and 
social events of the season. The structore, the finest io the state, 
contains forty-two rooms, inclading pbyeical and chemical Jabora 
tories, dissecting rcom for natural history, library and reading 
room, Jarge auditorium, and gymnasium The tchool numbers 
about fonr hundred, having doubled within two years; its gradu- 
ates are admitted without examination to the S'ate University, and 
to the claesical eourses of Smith and Wellesley. It has twelve 
regular instractora, besides the principal, Miss Elizabeth A. Pack- 
ard. The Vice-privcipal, Mrs. M. L. Chapman, is daughter of 
Dr. John Hanecck, State Commissioner of Obio— Voice cultare 
and the Swedish system of gymnastics are in charge of Miss 
McLean recently from Bostor. The Laiin teacher, Miss A. 8. 
Brigham, is well } mown from her work in the High Schools of 


Spring field and Boston. 





The Orange County Teachers’ Association met at Fullerton, Jan, 


10, and was addressed by Supt. C. H. Keyee, of Riverside 


‘bree thousand peyen hundred and pinety-four of the five thou- 








sand four bundred and thirty-four teachers of California are sab- 
scribers to educational journals. 

The University of California, at Berkeley, is still without a presi- 
dent. The University of the Pacific at San Jose is flourishing 
under the presidency of Dr. Hirst. The management of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California has been ia the hands of Dean 
Mathews daring the illness of President Bovard. 

The fourth monthly institute of the teachers of Pasadena was 
held Jan. 10. Miss Marie A. Ney read a paper on “' industrial 
Drawing ’’; Miss Hattie C. Stacey gave a class exercise iu music: 
Supt. Will S. Monroe discussed ‘‘ Comenius’’; Supt. F. A. Moly - 
neaux of Pomona addressed the teachers on ‘‘ Professional Culture,’’ 
and Prof. John Dickinson lectured on the ‘ Geology of the Stars.’’ 

There were 221,756 pupils enrolled in the public schoole of Cali- 
fornia during the past year. 

Prof. Hermann Krusi, for more than twenty-five years connected 
with the Oswego Normal and Training Schoo), has decided to make 
California his future home. 

There are 5,434 teachers in the public schools of California. Of 
these,|1,320 are graduates of state normal schools. 

The Los Angeles County superintendents will hereafter be allowed 
two deputies. The number in San Diego County is also increased. 

The teachers’ institute of Placer County issues a report of the 
December session of 1890 in neat form. Upon the cover is a flag 
between the years 1776 and 1890, beneath which is the motto, 
“‘ The flag floats over twenty-eight schoolhoases of Placer. Let it 
soon float over the rest.’’ 

COLORADO. 
State Editor, L. B. GRAFTON, Manitou. 

Mr, N. B, Coy, the coming state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, is a graduate of Yale, and was formerly a teacher in the Den- 
ver High School. : 

Carrie B. Palmer has resigned her position in the Manitou 
schools, to accept a position as specialist in physical culture in the 
Pueblo schools. 

The new State Normal at Greely is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. There are about seventy pupils in attendance. The faculty 
consists of six members, with Thomas Gray, formerly of St. Cloud, 
Minn., as president. Paul H. Hanus of Denver occupies the chair 
of pedagogy and psychology. 

Mr. H. L Peet of Dabuque, Ia., has taken Prin. Paul Hanus’ 
place in the Denver High School. 

Mrs. B. B. Watts has been engaged as special teacher in vocal 
masic in the Manitou and Colorado city schools. 

Mr. C. M. Carter of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, is 
special instructor in drawing in the West and North Denver schoole. 

Dr. H. F. Wegener has resigned his position as superintendent of 
the West Side Denver schools. 

A movement is on foot to have the present legislature redistrict 
the state in normal institute districts. A three years’ course of 
study will in all probability be adopted. 

The city superintendents of the state have eff: cted an organiza- 
tion, with Supt. E. L. Byington of Boulder as president, 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

The commissioners appointed at the meeting of the State Associa- 
tion to look after the interests of the schools and colleges of the 
state in the Columbian Exposition are as follows: Dr. Richard 
Edwards of Springfield (Chairman), Dr. S. H. Peabody of Cham- 
paign, O. T. Bright of Englewood, N. C. Forbes of Princeton, C. J. 
Kinnie of Rockford, George R. Shawban of Urbana. President 
John W. Cook of Normal, John Hall of Carbondale, Mrs. Ella F. 
Young of Chicago, J. H. Collins of Springfield, T. C. Cleadenen of 
Cairo, William Jenkins cf Mendota, Mises Lilian F. Taylor of 
Galesburg and Hon. Henry Raab, ex-officio of Spring field. 

Articles of incorporation of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asgsocia- 
tion have been filed with the secretary of state. ‘The object of the 
corporation is the professional improvement of its members and th» 
advancement of the school interests of Lilinois. The associatin 
is not for pecuniary benefit. The incorporators are P. R.Walk:r 
of Rockford; E. A. Gastman of Decatur, and T. C, Clendenen cf 
Cairo. The first board of directors, or executive committee, es 
designated in the new constitution were William Jenkins, Laura 
Hazel, T. C. Clendenen, P. R. Wa!ker, and George F. Miner. 
The principal place of business is Springfield. The executive com- 
mittee for the coming year are T ©. Ciendenen of Cairo, 
(Chairman), term one year; George F. Miner of Edwardsville and 
Cora Lewis of Chicago, term two and three years, to be decided by 

lot; Alfred Kirk of Chicago and George R. Shawhan of Urbana, 
members ex-officio. 

Science teaching in lower as well as higber grades scems to be 
having a veritable ‘‘ boom’? in IIlinois at the present time, An-~ 
other indication of this is the favorable reception accorded to Prof. 
W. S. Jackman’s paper on ‘‘ Aims and Methods of Science Teach- 
ing ’’ by the Chicago Institute of [natruction. 

Supt. J. H. Collins makes an excellent showing for the Spring- 
field schools in the ‘‘'Lhirty-Second Annual Report’’ of those 
echools just issued. This report is ef permanent value to all 
interested in conducting a system of public schools. 

The executive committee will leave no stone unturned to make 
this meeting the greatest in the history of this association. 

The new board of directors of the Illinois Papil»’ and Teachers’ 
Reading Circles have organized by electing Henry Raab President, 
Ann C. Anderson Secretary, and KE, A. Gastman Manager. 

The ennual report of the Kankakee schools shows that there are 
1202 pupils enrolled and 26 teachers employed. Mr. F. N. Tracy 
is the superintendent. 

Supt. B. B. Larkin of Streator reports that there are 3425 
pupils enrolled in the public and private schools of that city, 
there being 4247 persons of school age. The Streator Township 
High School is one of the best in the state. 

Principal Jess, of the Lexington schools died recently after a 
long and painful illness. He was one the oldest and most success- 
fal teachers of McLean County. 

Ex-County Supt. Geo. W. Oldfather of Koox County, has been 
called to a fine position in Cook County. Knox County thus loses 
one of its most active and efficient educators. S. C. 
successor as county superintendent. 

The executive committee thus early announce the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Southern II]. Teachers’ Association at 
Mount Vernon, August 25, 26, 27, 1891. M. N. McCartney of 
Mound City is chairman of the execative committee. 

The Four-County Association, consisting of Tszwell, Mason, 
Menard and Cages Counties, will hold its next session at Delavan, 
March 27 and 28. The two previous meetings of this association 
were held at Mason City and Petersburg respectively. 

Moline.— The schools are doing finely under the manage ment of 
Supt. W. H. Hatch. Prof. B. C. Caldwell, formerly of Pritchett 
Institute, Mo., is a success in the High echool. Mrs. Flora A. 


fansom is his 





Parrick of Lansing, Michigan, is the supervisor of music snd is 
\folly sustaining the already high reputation of Molive and the 
two neighboring cities of Rock Island and Davenport for musicel 
linstruction in tbe graded schools. Adolph Oppenheim comes ‘o 
! Moline from Indianapolis as teacher of calisthenics, L. E. Harris 
a graduate of the State Norme} University, is the new principal of 
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school No. 2. and is a success. Prof. Jerome McNeil, last year 
principal of the High school, has accepted a profesorship in the 
State University of Arkansas, at Fayetteville. The school board 
has established a full fledged training school for teachers under 
the charge of Miss Emma F. Stratford. 

Mr. J. N. Pat-ick of St Louis, is publishing a practical sories of 
articles on pedagogy in the ‘‘ Normal Gazette’’ of Carbondale. 
The present series treats of the fundamental rules in arithmetic. 

The Abingdon Normal College makes an ¢x\raordinary prope- 
sition for tuition. board and room rent for a term of ten weeks. 
The president is Jesse Summers. Abingdon, Lilinoie. 


KANSAS. 


The school board at Oitawa ia wrestling with the question of 
what to do for more school room. 

A resolution was « ffered at the State Teachers’ Association, mak- 
ing an appropriation of $100, to be applied to the raising of a mon 
u.nent in memory of Dr. H. D. McCarty. It was unavimously 
adopted. 

Frank A. Fitzpatrick has resigned his position with the American 
Book Company, and has accepted a position in the Kansas City 
(Mo. ) schools. ; 

The display of the public school work of Topeka during the State 
Association was highly spoken of by visiting pa‘rons and teachers. 
Over 4 000 visited the work in three days. At the closing session 
of the Association, Lyon County showed the best enrollment duriog 
the meeting, and secured the flag for the next year. Russell 
County secured the library offered by the executive committes. A 
report of the treasarer showed a balance on hand of $757 78. 

Mr. W. M. Davidson of the Lincoln School, Topeka, will eon 
duct the institutes in Shawnee and Thomas Counties. 

The institute of Franklin County will have Saperintendent Smith 
and Miss Dickelow of Ottawa and Mr. Stimmel of Pomona as 
workers this summer. 


KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

Col. Jar. M. Arnold has just retired from the presidency of the 
Newport School Board after twelve years’ continual service. By 
his careful business management, untiring zeal, and great courage, 
and supported by a liberal board, it was his lot to do more for his 
city than probably any other man hasever done; and now. when he 
sees the schools of his town second to none in the atate, he is content 
to retire and turn the perfected machinery over to the care of others 
The man who leads public sentiment to demand the best schools 
can accomplish more than a superintendent and his entire corps of 
teachers in bringing about good results. This was Colonel Arnold's 
privilege. He not ovly lead public sentiment, but he made public 
sentiment, and where that failed, he threw the whole weight of his 
nersonal ir fluence into the balance. With two men like Col. 
James Arnold and Prof. John M. Burke, the efficient superintend- 
ent, the Newport schools could not be less ¢fficient than they are. 





MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Gko, E. KNEPPER, Winona. 


At a recent meeting of the city school teachers of Stillwater, 
Prof. R. W. Whalen read a paper on “‘ Penmanship,’’ which wil! 
result in the removal of slates from the city schools, As a substi- 
tute for slates, panor tablets and lead pencils will be used. 

Supt. T. B. McKelvey of Dakota County is conducting an edu- 
cational department in the Farmington Tribune. At the head of 
this department is placed a bulletin showing the office days of the 
superintendent, teachers’ monthly meetings, and the names of the 
officers of the Dakota County Teachers’ Association. Besides loca! 
news, the superintendent gives some excellent advics to his teashere. 

The Farmington Teachers’ Institute for December, under the 
direction of the county superintendent and Prof. B. M. Lawrence 
had an attendance of thirty. The institute at Hastings enrolled 
twenty-five 

The attendane at the State Agricultural School, under the super- 
vision of Peof. W. W. Pendergast, has reached its limit. 

For a new state, Minnesota has reason to feel proud of her schoo! 
fund. According to the report of Auditor Braden, the permanent 
school fand is $9,059 453, and the university fand is $329,777. In 
other words, our public school fund is more than double that of any 
other state in the Union, except Kansas and Texas, and is mach 
larger than that of either of thase states. Our state university en 
dowment is second oaly to that of California, 

The following compliment is se well deserved that we give it jus’ 
as it comes to us: ‘' Prof. W. J. Schmi'z of Albart Lea is arrang- 
ing for a series of free lectures for the benefit of the public schools 
and expects to obtain talent to supply them from among local 
divines, professors, teachers, and scholars, that will be of a high 
order and such as will be practical and fully appreciated. He has 
advanced the schools of Albert Lea to a position second to none of 
their class in the state, and has won for them the confidence and 
pride of every citizen. 

Representative Scockwell has introduced a bill to provide for 
free textbooks in the public schools. This reform has been de- 
manded by nearly every political body that has had anything to 
say on the educational questions for several yeara past, and the 
bill, or some such bill, will probably go through without much op- 
position. 

The senior class, University of Minnesota, decided unanimously 








to leave as its memorial a bust of Dr. W. W. Folwell, which will 
cost about $700. : ‘ 
The Preston High School has gone into new quarters since the 
holidays. W. J. Alexander is still the superintendent. 
NEW YORK. ee 2 
May A. Goodwin of Waterville, a graduate of Smith College, has 
es elected to a position in the Old Orchard (Me. ) schools. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Park River-—This town, with a popula'ion of 600, has an ele- 
gant and substantial school-building of brick, with four rooms. 
The liberality and enterprise of the board and patrons have sup- 
plied the building with all modern conveniences and apparatus 
[he school library contains 309 volumes. 

The schools are under the ¢fficient management of George W. 
Colburn, who has been in this position for four years. Salaries at 
present are: Principal, $810; intermediate, $450; primary, $550. 
This is but an index to the character of hundreds of communities of 
North Dakota, made up, as they are, of people possessing an ex- 
ceptional average intelligence. 

‘The venerable John Ogden has assumed the duties of state eu- 
perintendent of public instraction. Politics nearly robbed the state 
of the services of this eminent man. Whether this fact was father 
to the resolution passed in the State Association, asking for the 
action of the legislatare in the matter of electing the state superin- 
tendent at the school instead of state elections, is not known, but 
may fairly be inferied. 

WASHINGTON, 

The ave:age salary paid female teachers per month for the school 
year of 1889-90, was $13 31; male teachers, $51.41. 

The school property of the state is valued at $1,824,130.45, with 
a bonded indebtedness of less than $300,000. There are vearly 
1,200 districts in the state maintaining schools. School was taught 
in each district an average of 4.86 months. 

The Paget Sound Schoolmasters’ Clob is a round-table o/ ganiza- 
tion that promises well. School sapervision and management are 
the topics for consideration. The discursions are informal. 

Manual trainivg will hereafter constitute a part of the high school 
course in Seattle. An appropriation of $350 was made to start the 
work. 

The corps of teachers in the Tacoma schools was increased iu 
nurabers during 1890 over one handred per ceut. There are nos 
80 teachers in the schools. 

WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

The trustees of the State University at Laramie City are: A. A. 
Jobnson, D.D., and Miss Grace Hebard of Laramie Coanty, Hon. 
S. W. Downev, F. E. Serymsere, and E. Talbot, of Albany County ; 
Mrs. Mattie Quinn of Uinta County, Aug. Kendall of Sweetwater 
County, John D. Loucks of Sheridan County. Pres John W. 
Hoyt returned from the management of the university Jan. 1 
Until a president is selected the vice-president, Dr. J. D. Conley, 
will be acting president. The university has secured the $15,000, 
granted by the national government for the assistance of its agri 
caltural department. 
Hon. k. E. Fitch, former]v superintendent of the Laramie City 
schools, introduced into the Senate a complete school code. The 
bill repealed existing laws or r.éoacted them to conform with the 
new order under astate government. It prescribed the duties of | 
the state and county superintendents, district board and teachers. | 


‘ , ° ° ; | 
[t provided for uniform county examinations, also for state certifi- | 





|or state schools. 


;and weakened energy, is wonderfully successful. 


cates, county iostitater, with salary and mileage for teachers attend- | 
ing; free textbooks at the discretion of the district; that districts | 
of the firat class shall have exclusive control of their course of studs, 
books, and qualifications of special teachers; that the United States 
flag shall be displayed in each schoolroom; that doors shall swing | 
oitward ; that the Bible shail not be excluded from any public schoo’, | 
neither sball any pupil be required to read it contrary to the wishes. | 
of his parents or guardian. The bill was acknowledged to be a very | 
good one, and passed the senate with slight changes. There were. 
no objections in the House, of any cons: quence, excepting to the | 
section concerning the Bible. That was stricken out and an 
amendment substituted prohibiting the reading of the Bible or any 
extracts from it, also probibiting prayers of any kind in pablic 
The Senate by one vote refused to concur in the 
amendment. A conference committee from the two houses failed | 
to agree, the House demanding an unconditional surrender. The 
Senate was willing toleave the section out and make no reference to 
the Bible. The House next passed a substitute as follows: The 
reading of the Bible, as a religious exercise or any religious or sec 
tarian exercise, is hereby prohibited in any public or state school 
The Senate refused to accept this amendment and requested the 
House to withdraw it. This the House refused to do and the bill 
was killed. Mach interest was taken in the contest by both 
Protestants and Catholics. 

A bill making it unlawfal for boards to discriminate against 
teachers on account of their religious belief was passed. 





FOR IMPAIRED VITALITY 





economical care of school property. 
each year more work in the arrangement for and supervision of 
repairs, as well as new buildings and improvements, ete, than any 
committee can be expected to perform, especially as they serve 


—| meeting an able lecture on ‘* School Management.”’ 
scholarly address, full of suggestions that ought to make teachers 
thoughtful and sympathetic in their dealings with pupils. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


A bill has been presented in the present legislature abolishing 
the school districts fn the state of Maine. The bill is a lengthy 
one providing that the towns take possession of all school property 
and in three years remit to the district in taxation the entire 
value of the property 80 taken. It continues the corporate powers 
of the district for any neCessary purpose. All schoolsa re to con- 
tinue as now established unlees changed by a vote of the town, 
The bill requires that not less than twenty weeks school shall be 
given, and all schools in town must have the same number of weeks 
as far as possible. It provides that every town shall have a school 
eommittes of three, five or seven members, who shall perform the 
duties devolving upon committees and agents. One member shall be 
supervisor except in towns which shall elect go todo may choose a 
superintendent of schools. : 

George C. Parington of the Farmington Normal, Rev. B. P. 
Snow president of Yarmouth Academy and Superintendent W. C. 
Crawford of Waterville form the committee of the Pedagogical 
Society which has charge of the proposed reading circle in connec- 
tion with the society. The committee intended to report at the 
meeting in January, but illnrse and other causes at the last moment 
prevented the preparation of a euitable report. The scheme in- 
eludes an Advisory Board which shall have general charge cf the 
new branch, examination of members ard awarding of diplomas, 
and a Reading Ci mmittee to cuperintend and select the books of 
the course The first year’s course will include the metheds of 
study in different departments. The history of educational 1eforms 
and reformers, psychology and the elements of pedagogical science, 
Members who pass the ¢xamination on this course satisfactorily are 
to become Associates of the Maine Pedsgogical Society. The 
second year’s course will include the bistory of education and a 
comparison of educational histories, methods and systems, especially 
the United States with those of other natione. Those who com- 
plete this course and pasa the required examinations, become 
Fillows of the society. Membership is limited to teachers and 
experienced educators. 

Tbe Hallowell School Board has placed a No. 1 dynamo with 
power eufficient to illustrate all the important principles of modern 
arc and incandescent lighting, electro-plating, etc , in the high 
school, A. H. Brainerd, principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Rochester is agitating the question of a new school baildiog. 

The graduating exercises of the Piymouth High School were 
held at Music Hail oa Wednesday, Jao. 21. The diplomas were 
presented to the graduates by Hon. Alvin Barleigh, chairman of 
the board of education; snd remarks full of advice to the class 
were made by Dr. C. C. Rounds, principal of the Normal School. 

The winter term of the academy and hi'gh school at Hampton 
is in charge of Priocipal Sanborn and his aszistant, Misa Perkine. 

In the priza speakiog contest at Canterbary, for the Demorest 
meda), the prize was awarded to Miss Mary Brown of the Keysor 
Institute. 

Miss Margaret Morrison has accepted an appointment to preside 
over the department of domestic science at Robinson Female 
Seminary, Exeter. 

Nashua has a teachers’ clab. organ’z3d for professional and 
literary culture. Supt. Fred Gowing is President and Supt. 
Hastings of the High school, ia chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Meetirgs are held every two weeks. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Many cities in the state are discussing the question of a more 
Almost every city requires 


without compensation. 

It appears that members of the Pittsfield school board who 
undertovk to criticise the annual report of the board through public 
letters ia the local press, had not attended any of the meetings of 
the board during the past six months, the period when the business 
which was attacked in the letters had been transacted. The 
trouble is complicated by differerces in the views of the board ard 


of Supt. Day. 


Holyoke—The monthly discussion of subjects before the teachers, 
has been a complete succeas this year. Principal Nichols of the 
Hamilton St. School opened the discussion early in the year by a 


most inter esting talk on geography. He is the author of Nichols’ 


‘* Topics inGeography,’’ which has so much added to the interest 


of the study in this region. 


Principal Lawrence of the Appleton St. School came before the 


teachers in October and gave a very able talk on “* Language.” 


He has taught in this city since 1872; has bailt up a fine school, 


and has a large cirole of friends. 


Mrs. Ferry, teacher of drawing, gave in November a fine 


account of her observations in Europe. She has since then read 
this same paper in Boaton. 


Priveipal W. E. Judd of the high school gave at the January 
It was a 


Supt. E. L. Kirtland deservis much credit for his efforts to make 


the meetings interesting and instructive. 





NOT A DISSENTING VOICE 


AS TO THE MERITS OF 


MONTGOMERY'S 





I, Unanimously desired by the Principals. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 


* * kK e Ok HX 
19, 1890. 


At a meeting of the Grammar Principals of this city, held on Monday evening, Nov. 
24, 1890, it was voted, without a dissenting voice, to ask the Text-book Committee, to in- 
troduce Montgomery’s United States History in place of the text-book then in use. 
J. M. HALL, Prin. Doyle Avenue School. 


II, Unanimously recommended by the Text-book Committee. 


Such an example speaks 


for itself. 


At the meeting of Nov. 28, 1890, the Committee on Text- Books submitted the 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 








following report : — 


To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 
| Your committee, to whom was referred the resolution regarding a change in the text- 
| book on United States History, and directing us to report which is best adapted for use 

in our grammar schools, respectfully report as follows :— 

We have carefully examined into the matter. 


Introductory price, . . , $1.00 


Allowance for a book in exchange, .30 





Among the several books 


above referred to, your committee recommend as best adapted to the work we desire ac- 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


complished in our schools, “ The Leading Facts of American History,” by Montgomery. 
HUNTER C, WHITE, Chairman, for the Committee. 
IIIT, Unanimously adopted by the School Board. 


The report was received, and the recommendations contained therein were adopted by 
an aye and nay vote, as follows; — Ayes, 27; nays, none, 


GINN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


\ Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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Fall River is talking of introducing sewing into 
the public schools. 

The graduation exercises of the Bridgewater 
State Normal School were held Jan. 2!. G:orge 
I. Aldrich of the State Board presented the di- 
plomas. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was present 
and addressed the school. 

Worcester teachers were addressed Saturday, 
Jan. 24, by Peofeseor Boas of Clark University and 
Professor Russell of the Normal School. The talks 
dealt with the study of children, physically avd 
mentally. It is the plan to bave city teachers, at 
least those who wish to do so, study and investi- 
gate apy peculiar cases which may come under 
their notice, as well as the general condition of the 
classes. Dr. Boas will superintend this work as a 
branch of his university work. 

Lowell.—During 1890, $196,587 48 was spent 
for the city schools. 209 teachers were employed in 
45 schools to teach an average attendance of 7,400 
pupils out of a total enrollment of 11,244. ‘The 
cost per pupil was $32.44 in the high school; 
$19.25 in the grammar, and $13.96 in the training, 
primary, aud mixed schools. 

The Pittsfield school board last year made ex- 
tensive repairs on the high echool building and 
built a new eight-room building, and came out sev- 
eral hundred dollars within their appropriation, in 
each case. Ia the total expense of the schools, 
there was @ unexpended balance of over $12,000 
from an appropriation of $48,000. The schools 
are io much better shape than a year ago. 

Two of the citizans of Worcester have sent a 
circalar letter to some fi'ty city superintendents of 
schools, asking their opinions on the best methods 
of electing school boards. 

Walthum—The annual budget of the schools 
calls for the following appropriations: Salaries, 
$44,860; evening common schools, $950; evening 
drawing schools, $400; evening commercial 
schools, $275; incidentals, $1100; industrial 
school, $3,000; textbooks and supplies, $3,000; 
truant officer, $350; jmitors, $3,800; support of 
troants, $200; transportation, $280; total, 
$58,215. 

RHODE I3LAND. 

For a month past the Pawtacket school board 
has been at work on a revised code of by-laws. 
Each section was taken up in detail and adopted, 


significance, and that there were underlying it 
broad psychological principles suited to the mental 
growth of children not reached by any other study. 

Art education in form and color hes for its pur- 
pose, first, the development in the mind through 
the study of nature and art, of ideas of beauty as 
the highest truth of nature and art; second, the 
training of the hand to give expression to theee 
ideas of beauty in form and color for the broadest 
use and highest enj»yment of men.”’ ‘‘ Art existe 
for humanity. Art transmutes thought and feel- 
ing into terms of beautiful form Art is great and 
lasting in proportion as it appeals to the human 
consciousness at large, presenting to it portions of 
itself in adequate and lovely form.’’ 

Mr. Clark concluded his address by saying that 
if art, understood and matared, can come freely 
into onr system of public education there will be 
no need of worry about its application in indastry, 
for it will send down its inflaence like a divine 
beneficerce into all branches of human activity, 
enriching industrial labor and consecratiog it to 
the highest and nob‘est purposes of mankind. 

Letters were read from J imes McAlister, LL.D., 
president D-exel Institute, Philadelphia; Ernest 
F. Fenollosa, curator Japanese department Bos- 
ton Muzenom Fine Arts, and Mr. Walters, Balti- 
more, the great art collector, regretting their ia- 
ability to be present on account of illness, and 
commending the purpores of the conference. 

Mr. Ross Tarner of Boston thought art culture 
should not bedivorced from daily life. Social life 
shonld go handin hand with the best in art, and 
the leading cities of the United States in this 
respect were on a par with those of the o!d world. 
| Mr. Edwin 1) Mead of Boston epoks of the 
ithree great factors of public education, —‘‘ the 
Good, the True, and the Beautifal.’’ We have 
had much of the true in the past, but we must 
have also the good; moral education is urgently 
demanded, and must be made a more prominent 
|featare ia our public schoole, When we are able 
to throw aside our prejudices and superstition we 
shall then even welcome the teaching of the Bible 
in the schools. He was opposed to all private in- 
stitutions, and believed what was good and right 
should be taught to all the people alike. Aris- 
'totle said, ‘* Nobiliry is much nobler than utility,”’ 
‘and this maxim stood for the good in a Greek 








after being changed to suit the wishes of the board. education. All earnest friends of education will 


At a meeting held Jan. 26, after very spirited 
discussion, the by-laws asa whole were indefinitely 
postponed. This action was largely brought about 
by the fact that one of the revised sections prohib- 
ited the use of the Bible inthe schools. Anothsr 
would have increased the salaries of teachers in the 
city in the aggregate $3,160. 





ART EDUCATION. 





A conference of the friends of Art Education 
was held at Chickering Hall, Boston, on Saturday, 
Jan. 31. Among the great number of eminent 
teachers and artists present were A. A. Miner, 


D.D, president Mase. State Board Education ; 
Ross Turner, artiat, Boston ; C, C. Rounds, princi- 
pal New Hampshire State Normal School; J. J. 
Eaneking. Boston ; Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent 
schools, Boston; Me. Tobsy, architect, Boston; 
Thos. M. Ba'liet, Springfield; Edwin D. Mead, 
Boston; Walter S. Parry, director of art depart- 
ment, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; James A. Page, 
principal Dwight School, Boston ; Albert P. Mar- 
ble, superintendent schools, Worcester; Louis 
Prang, Boston; Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkios, super- 
visor echoo's, Boston; H. T. Ho't, director of 
music, Boston; John S. Clark. Boston; C. E. 
Melleny, superintendent schools, Somerville, Mass ; 
Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, Boston, aud a large num- 
ber of the teachers of drawing in Boston and 
vicinity. The special topic for discussion was 
‘ Art Education,—Its Natare, and How it Should 
be Treated in Public Education.’”?” Mr.J.S. Clark 
presided, and gave a survey of the art educational 
development of the past twenty-five years, and 
stated that four important movements had entered 
iito public instruction which are destined to 
broadly affect its character. These are the Kin- 
dergarten Movement, Study of Natural Science, 
Manual Training, and Art Education. The firat 
recegnizes the child in education through the 
proper exercise of his natural powers; the second 
through the exercise of his mental powers in inves- 
tigating the conditicn of his physical environment, 
and third in connection with the condition of his 
social environment. Lastly, art education which 
stands for the development of the w:thetic facul- 
ties of the child, and which, as Matthew Arnold 
said ‘* makes for righteousness ’’ among men. will, 
when properly developed, become the fice flower 
of our system of public education. It is now 
twenty years since an earnest movement began in 
Massachusetts to make art education a fuanda- 
mental feature in public edacation. It was inau- 
gurated on a purely industrial or material basis. 
It soon appeared that art was a subject of broader 











TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 


welcome the beautiful, which comes to supplement 
the true and the good in our public education. 
Art should not be regarded asa luxury for the 
few; the poet and the painter should unite in giv- 
ing the best to all the people. It should be re- 
gaffled as a wrong to conceal the great master- 
pieces of art, which should be open to the observa- 
tion of people in common life. The beginnings in 
art should be taught in the public school. 

Mr. Tobey of Boston rejoiced that the refined 
breath of art is infasing life into our public edaca- 
tional enterprises. 


enthusiasm; and enthusiasm is an essential to suc- 
cess in every calling of life.’’ Tne etudy of art 
gives definiteness to thought and accuracy of 
power in expression through the hand. D-awing 
is the A, B, © of manual training, and when the 
eye, hand, and thought are properly educated. 
the great problem of manual training will be 
solved. 

J. J. Enneking said that the principles of unity 
and harmony may be taught in connection with 
artistic training in the public echools. True art 
is not raproduction ; itis representation. We want 
something besides the mere photograph, which is 
but the «x‘erior representation of a portrait. The 
picture should represent the spirit and essence of 
manhood. Mr. Eaneking said that we were ever 
ready to send missionaries to heathen lands, but 
there was in the matter of art heathenisms in 
Boston that needed reform. The very spirit of 
art is lost sight of in much of the architecture and 
ornamentation of the homes of the wealthy in this 
“ eultured ’’ metropolis. 

Thos. M Balliet of Springfield thought that the 
art problem should be studied from the standpoint 
of the public school, for the function of the school 
is to put the child into harmony with his environ- 
ment, and to open his eyes and mind to the beau- 
tifal around him. Therefore art must be taught 
as the interpreter of life, j 1st as science is the in- 
terpreter of nature. It is the business of art to 
show the inner sense of things, and should be car- 
ried on in the public schos!s in the right spirit 
and not tacked on as a mere mechanical exercise 
The great need of our schools is teachers behind 
the desks who have souls, and who will make 
mwathetic culture a matter of growth in connection 
with the little things appertaining to their work 

Mrs. Lousia P. Hopkins, supervisor of Boston, 
believed that the vista of new knowledge opened 
to the educators of to-day was full of promise for 
the future. The sentiment of art uplifts the teach- 
ing of every subject, provided the teacher possesss 
a soul in harmony with truth and beaaty. 

The closing address was made by Walter S. 
Perry of Brooklyn, N. Y. He regarded the sub- 
ject under considerntion to be of the highest im- 
portance that could possibly engage the attention 
of the American educator. Great progress has 
been made since the exposition ia Philadelphia, in 
1876, when the merest cradities in art were exhib- 
ited, which the taste of the present day has rele- 





tions last year. 


gated to obscurity. Fitness and adaptation have 
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THE LOVER’S LAMENT. 


Your face is like a drooping flower, 
Sweetheart ! 

I see you fading, hour by hour, 
Sweetheart! 

Your rounded outlines waste away, 


In vain I weep, in 


vain I pray, 


What power Death’s cruel hand can satay? 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart ! 
Why, nothing but Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 


The hand of time deals lightly with a 
woman in perfect health. But all func- 





A. A. Miner, D.D., said: ‘A vivid imagioa-| 
tion and a warm love were the elements of a noble; 





tional derangemeats and disorders pe- 
cnuliar to women leave their mark. You 
needn't have them. Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription comes to your res- 
cue as no other medicine can. It cures 
them. 

For periodical pains, prolapsus and 
other displacements, bearing-down sen- 
sations, and all ‘‘female complaints” and 
‘** weaknesses,” it is a positive remedy. 


|; ‘The * Favorite Prescription” is a 
| powerful, restorative tonic and nerv- 
|ine, imparting strength to the whole 
| system in general, and to the uterine 
(organs and appendages in particular. 
| It keeps years from your face and fig- 
| ure—but adds vears to your life. It's 
guaranteed to give satisfaction in every 
case. If it doesn’t, your money is re- 
turned. 


| 
| World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 











‘Well! Welt!’ 


That’s the way you feel after one or two of 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets have done their 
work. You feel well, instead of bilious and 
constipated ; your sick headache, dizziness 
and indigestion are gone. It’s done mildly 
and easily, too. You don’t have to feel 
worse before you feel better. That is the 
trouble wita the huge, old-fashioned pill. 
These are small, sugar-coated, easiest to 
take. One little Peilet’s a laxative, three 
to four are cathartic. They regulate and 
cleanse the liver, stomach and bowels— 
quickly, but thoroughly. They’re the 
cheapest pill, sold by druggists, because 
you only pay for the good you get. 





been studied and applied during the last twenty 
veara to good purpose in art culture. 

The recent educational exhibit ian New York 
City, which showed the work cf nearly every 
-chool, was utterly devoid of unity of design in 
the department of drawisg. The twenty-eight 
special teachers of art employed in the public 
schools of the city represented as many differant 
ideas of art culture. The true mission of art edu- 
cation demands that all classes of educators should 
so far siok their individuality as to unite in a 
grand movement that will eleva‘'e the tone and 
charact-r of the work. 

Jimes A. Page of Boston being called upon, 
bore testimony to the value of manual training in 
connection with the public school work and be- 
lieved that art education should go hand in hand 
with it. 

Oa motion of Eiwin D. Mead, E. F. Fenollosa, 
Thos. M. Balliet, and W. S Perry were consti- 
tute a committee to report on art edacation and its 
relation tothe system of pablic instruction for the 
enlightenment of the public. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confi jential. 


—‘' You can’t support my daughter.’’ ‘'Can’t, 
eb? Well, you look in the parlor along about ten 
o’clock any night when there’s nobody else calling 
and you'll aee.’’ 





—‘* That was an appropriate flower Lord Impe- 
cune wore when he was married to Virginia 
Boodel.’’ ‘‘I had not heard of it. What was 
it?’? ‘* A marigold.’’ 





“ A Gop. SEND is Ely'’s Cream Balm I had 
eatarrh for three years. Two or three times a 
week my nose would bleed. I thought the sores 
would never heal. Your Balm has cured me.’’— 
Mre. M. A. Jackson, Portamouth, N. H. 





—“ Lot me eee,’ said Bjsankins, musingly. 
‘*What was it I was going to take home to- 
night?’’ ‘* Perhaps it was a horse car,’’ said hia 
stenographer, saucily. 





NEVER begin your correspondence with ‘I,’’ 
but in whatever way you commence a letter be 
sure it is written with one of Esterbro>«’s popular 
steel pens. 





—First tramp—So you want me to go and ring 
the door bell while you sit here and rest? Second 
tramp—Yes, Clarence. You press the button and 





I do the rest. 











STUDIES IN NATURE 


Designed for use in Elementary classes. 
objects, and expressing this knowledge in | 
board covers. Introduction price, 50 cents. 


5 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


The 


anguage, at first spoken and afterwards written. 


dD. COC. HBATH co 


‘ sO By T. BERRY SMITH 
AND LANGUAGE LESSONS. of conta Cipro 
This book is based on the theory that experience and expression should go hand in hand. 


lessons are founded on the fact that the mind of the child is constantly engaged in forming acquaintance with material 
at | Octavo, 122 pages (63 lessons with proper blanks for composition work) flexible 


Cco., Publishers, 


$8 East 14Tu St.,. NEW YORK. 


86 WaBASH AveNuE, CHIOAGO. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for February presents the follow- 
ing table of contents for its thoughtfal readers. 
Every one of the subjects treated is of special in- 
terest to-day. Th: Forum is doing good service 
for the enlightenment of the people on the leading 


topics of discussion ia every department of action 
and thought. ‘’ The Vanishing Surplus,’”’ by Sen- 
ator John G. Carlisle shows the very large ap- 
proaching deficit of the national treasury; how 
the surplus has been wasted, and the necessary in- 
crease of taxation; the rate of national expendi- 
ture per capita and its increase in peace over the 
rate in war. ‘‘ Formative Influences,’ by Prof. 
R. L. Gildersleeve, of the Jobns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is an autobiographical eesay giving reminis- 
eences of old Southern life; the ninth of this 
series, following similar papers by Prof. J>hn 
Tyndall, W. E. H. Lecky, Frederick Harrison, 
Archdeacon Farrar, President Dwight, Prof. A 

P. Peabody, aud others. ‘‘ The Next Step in Ed- 
ueation,’’ by Pres. C. K. Adams, of Cornell gives 
a plan to make real universities of our larger col- 
leges and better colleges of the smaller ones; a 
plea for such a separation. ‘‘Wasthe Emin Ex- 
pedition Piratical ?’’ by E. L Godkin shows why 
Stanley’s expedition was clearly illegal; how Af- 
rica is regarded as fit spoil for extra-legal expedi- 
tions; the damage they do to civilization. ‘'The 
Physical Basis of Mind,’’ by Dr. Henry Maudsley 
explains the physical machinery of the mind and 
ita bearing on reason and faith. ‘' Bowdlerized 
Biography,’’ by Walter Lewin, is a plea for truth 
in biography; conspicuous instances of false biog- 
raphy; aliterary disease. ‘‘As the Chinese See 
Us,’ by Pres. W A P. Martin, an American, long 
resident in China, is a study of Western Life from 
the Chinese point of view. ‘‘The Farmer’s 


| Changed Condition,” by Prof. Rodney Welch, of 
Chicago, marks the change from a country gentle- 
man toa peasant; the deserted farm: in the Weat ; 
remedies proposed. ‘‘ The Government and the 
Indians,’ by Hiram Price, is a criticism of our 
Indian policy and of its administration. ‘‘ The 
Four Modes of Life,’? by Major J. W. Powell 
shows wherein the modes of evolution of plant 
life, of animal life, of miad, and of society differ ; 
evolution in these modes bas not been identical, as 
evolutionists assame; a criticism of the evolution- 
ists. ‘Political Progress ia Japan,’’ by Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis, gives an explanation of the first 
general election in the empire. New York: The 
Forum Pablishiog Company. Price 50 cents a 
copy, $5.00 a year. 


— Toe February Arena, presents two papers of 
great interest by foreign essayists. Camille Flam 
marion, probably the most eminent European as- 
tronomer, writes at length on ‘‘ New Discoveries 


on Mars.’ His paper is acompanied with a full 
page geographical map of this wonderful star. 
Alfred Rassell Wallace, D.C.L., LL. D. contrib 
utes a paper on ‘‘ The Nature and Cause of Ap 
paritions.’’ His paper will produce an impression 
on readers who have hitherto paid scant 
heed to the alleged facts of psychic phenom- 
ena. C. Wood Davis’ paper is on “The 
Farmer, the Investor, and the Railway.’’ 
It is a careful, exhaustive survey of one of 
the problems which is to-day challenging 
the widest attention. Prof. Jos. Rodes Buchanan 
writes on the nature of consumption of the lungs 
and the alleged discovery of Professor Koch, 
showing the weakness in the claims of the Ger- 
man professor. He praises the progressive spirit 
of investigation eviaced by Professor Koch. Jobn 





Old Testament myths entitled ‘“The Fall of Adam.” 
Helen London writes vigorously on the rise © 
|pradery. The editor of the Arena contributes 2 
atriking ethical criticism of Ward McAllister’s 
| book, ** Society as I Have Found It,”’ and Gen. 
Booth’s ‘‘In Darkest England.” under the title 
‘The Froth and the Dregs.” Frances E Russell 
writes on Woman’s D ess Reform, a question 
which is at present engaging the attention of lead- 
ing women in conservative as well as radical 
circles. The No-Name Paper is a striking story 
of heredity, entitled ‘‘ His Mother’s Boy.” The 
February Arena will appeal strongly to thought- 
ful people. The magazineis a library in itself, 
treating all the great religious, reformative, ethi 
cal, edacational and scientific problems in a broad, 
fair, and impartial manner. eaee : The Arena 
Pablishing Company. Price, $5 00a year. Sin- 
gle number, 50 cents. 


— Ina the Popular Science Monthly for February 
Education is represented by an account of ‘‘ Swiss 
Co-edacation in Universities’? by Flora Bridges. 
The entire contents show vigor, and strong intel- 


lectaal work. In the opening paper Dr. Andrew 
D. White tells how science has compelled the 
gradual abandonment of the belief that Hebrew 
was the firat language of man. Mr. William F 
Darfee’s ‘* Iron-Smelting by Modern Methods ”’ fol- 
lows, and is the third of the great illustrated series of 
industrial papers. ‘‘ Greeting by Gesture,” is an 
interesting article by Colonel Gurrick Mallery, 
describing modes of salutation practiced in all 
parts of the world. Professor Huxley’s paper on 
**The Aryan Question and Prehistoric Man,’’ 
giving the testimony of geology and archxology 
as to the origin of the Caucasian race, ix con: 
cluded in this number. There iv a translation of 





Welch, LL.D., late Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, contributes a short paper on 





an article by M. Georges Demeny on “ Precision in 
Puysical Traininz,’’ telling how the best results 





can be obtained from muscular exercise. An jj. 


f|lustrated account of recent “‘ Progress in Agri. 


caltaral Science,” is contributed by D>. Manly 
Miles. It describes experiments throwing light 
upon the nutrition of plants. The important 
part that snow plays in the economy of nature jig 
set forth under the title, “ The Storage of Cold,” 
by Mr. Charles Morris. Mr. Warren G. Benton 
tells the nature of ‘‘ Chinese Buddhism,”’ which 
numbers many millions of adherents more thay 
Christianity. The subject of the portrait and 
biographical sketch is ‘‘ Jean-Charles Houzeau, a 
Belgian geologist. The editor discusses ‘ Relig. 
ious Teaching in the Pablic Schools,’ and makes 
a strong plea for International Copyright on the 
ground of common honesty. In the departments 
of Miscellany and Notes many scientific topics of 
interest are briefly touched upon. New York: [). 
Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a number, $5 a year. 


— Harper's Magazine for February has for its 
frontispiece a striking portrait of Edwin Booth, 
from the painting of John S. Sargent. It is ac. 
companied by a poem by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Two papers on Finland appear, one a *‘ General 
View of the Country and People,’ by Henry 
Lansdell, D. D., illustrated by F. E. Lummis, 
and the other, ‘' Sketchesion Fialand,’’ written and 
illustrated by Albert Edelfelt. Bishop John F. 
Harst, D.D., contributes an article on ‘' English 
Writers in India,’’ which is accompanied by por- 
traits and iliustrations. Original Drawings, by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depict ** The 
Heroic Adventures of M. Bondin,”’ with com- 
ments of Anne Thackeray Ritchie. In a paper 
entitled ‘‘The Heart of the Dvsert,’’ Charles 
Dadley Warner describes the Yosemite Valley, 
the Mariposa big tree region, and the Grand (si. 
on of the Colorado. Theodore Child describes a 
coasting voyage through ‘‘Smyth’s Channel and 





Some Recent 





Publications. 








Titie. 
English Writers. Vol. VI ° ° 
The Reproduction of Geographical Forms. 
French and English Dictionary. 
Histary of american Politics. 


A Colonial Reformer ° . ’ 

Vergii Maronis Alneidos. é 6 ° 

A Finnish Grammar. ‘ . ‘ ° ° 
The Log School-bouse on the Columbia. > 
Speeches, Arguments aud Miscellaneous Papers. 
First Lessons in Metal Working. . ° . 


Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes. ° ‘ 
The Steps of the Sun. . ‘ 
Anne Bradstreet and Her Tim3. ° ° ° 
Attendance and Scholarship in the Lower Grades. 
Organization and System vs. Origiuality and Indi- 
viduality ° ° ° ‘ ° 
Examinations as a Test for Promotion. 
My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard 
Plato Georgias ‘ . a 
An Elementary Latin Dictionary. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare 


. . 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | 





WE KNOW of no invention, unless it may be the 
sewing machine, of more practical importance than 
that of the Type-writer. Is use has come to be 
recognized as a desideratam in every well con- 
ducted business house, and the time is not distant 
when every student in the college and higher in- 
stitutions of learning will find it indispensable, ia 
this time and labor-saving age. We desire to call 
attention to the new advertisement on the second 
page of the JOURNAL of the International Type- 
writer Company, No. 2 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. This Company are the Sole Gsneral Agents 
of the International Typewriter,—a strictly first- 
class machine, more nearly resembling the cele- 
brated ‘' Remington ’’ than any other, and embody- 
ing also many good features peculiar to itself, 
which render it in the jadgment of many Type- 
writer experts, the best ‘[ypewriter extant. This 
new and improved machine is the result of many 
years’ practical effort at manufacturing, and may 
properly be termed the culmination of a long series 
of efforts towards finding out just what the pub- 
lic requiries in a typewriting machine, and just 
what form and style of machine will best stand 
the usage that commonly falls to its lot. The es- 
sential features are embodied in the best practical 
form,and the whole is afforded at a price not 
greater than that of other first-class typewritere. 
Its key-board is so nearly like that of the ‘‘ Rem- 
ington,’’ that the great majority of operators can 
work it almost up to their best speed at the first 





trial. For many months we have used one of the 
earliest of the International Typewriters, and 
with the great improvements since made we 


are prepared to commend it to our readers. It is 
easily run, anda skilled operator can write more 
than a hundred words a minute. I+ will manifold 
better than any machine we have ever tried, with- 
out affecting the alignment in any respect. Price, 
$100. Address International Typewriter Com- 
pany, 2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


New York City, 
e Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTBL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 





ImPORTANT.—When visitin 
4ave Baggage Express and Car 








IT WILL dono harm for all the teachers who 
are interested in color teaching t» remember that the 
Bradley Educational Colored Papers are the first of 
their kind ever placed on the market. While it is 


Publisher 


Author. " 
Cassell & Co, New York 


Redway Dv. C. Heath & Co, Boston 
Bellows Henry Holt & Co, New York 1 00) 
Johnston " - pi 80 
Bolderwood Macmillan & Co, New York 1 25 
Calvert ai oad - 40 
Elie od sy * 2 75 
Butterworth D. Appleton & Co, New York 1 50 
Field ' * * 3 00 
Compton John Wiley & Sons, New York 1 50 
DeSalis Longmans, Green & Co, N. Y. 60 
Mason ™ =i wi - 1 25 
Campbell D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 
Bardeen C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sabin LL iid e 
Maxwell we a oe 
Ward Chas L Webster, New York 50 
Lodge Ginn & Co, Boston 1 75 
Lewis Harper & Bros, New York 
Rolfe it) ad hd 
NEW KODAKS 
| 


“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 





true that the use of colored papers in the kinder- 
garten and some primary schools extends back for 
a number of years, the papers which have been 
employed were for the most part a hap-hazard lot 
having no regard for standards and being inharmo- 
niously related one to another. The Bradley line 
is presented to the educational public in the be- 
lief that it reats on a scientific basis, and that the 
mutual relation of the different colors is both 
scientific and artistic. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SoorHInec Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists in every part of the world. Be gure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





—The sun is tremendously large. It i ] 
1,300,000 earths. — Er. r TT oO 

Sh—, don’t let Jay Gould hear of this or he 
will buy a controlling interest in it. 


I WAS so much trouble with catarrh it seriously 
affected my voice. One bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm did the Work. My voice is fully reatored. — 
B. F. Liepsner, A. M., Pastor of the Olivet 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCrean Barr Fo, 






THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 650 cts. 








THEACHERS, 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME 





LARGE TABLETS 





FOR 


LIT TLE_Money! 











MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY AND PapeR Co 
Oo9 Duane St., New York. 





EXERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 


The Exercises are all New and Origsnal. 


Paper Cover. 


Address 


Prick, 25 CENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass: 





KINDERGARTE 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & co 
SUPPLIES. axw YORK. 
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the Strait of Magellan.’’ L. E,. Chittenden con- 
tributes an article entitled ‘‘The Faith of Presi- 
dent Lincoln,’’ and Ellen M. Hutchinson writes 
concerning ‘‘ ‘ Personal’ Intelligence Fifty Years 
Ago.’’ The fiction includes the second inatall- 
ment of Charles Egbert Craddock’s new serial, 
‘*In the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country ;’’ a story 
by Edward Everett Hale, entitled *‘ Both their 
Houses,’’ and one called ‘‘ The Bund,”’ by Geral- 
dine Bonner. Poems are by Wau. Dean Howells, 
La Imogen Gainey, and Christopher Pearse 
Cranch, 


— The Atlantic Monthly for February devotes 
the first sixteen pages to some carious and hitherto 
unpublished letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
edited by William Carew Hazlett. The annota- 
tions and the incidents of the letters are deeply 


interesting. ‘‘ Two Philosophers of the Paradox- 
ical,—Second Paper: Schopenhauer,’’ by Josiah 
Royce, is a paper scholars will delight to read as 
he treats most ably of Schopenhauer’s place in the 
world of thought, and concludes his paper with a 
ringing passage of very great beauty. Mr. Perci- 
val Lowell’s *‘ Noto’’ is continued. Alice Morse 
Earle has a paper on ‘ The New England Meeting 
House,’’ which is full of curious bits of informa- 
tion. Mr. Alpheus Hyatt writes on ‘‘ The Next 
Stage in the Development of Public Parks,”’ in 
which he advocates the allowance of space for a 
collection of living animals grouped for the use of 
the student. Frank Gaylord Cook contributes a 
paper on ‘‘ John Ratledge.’’ William Everett has 
an article on the French Spoliation Claims, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, in ‘‘ An Objact Lesson in 
Civil Service Reform,”’’ tells about the work of the 
National Civil Service Commission for the last year, 
and its success in gaining a large number of appli- 
cants from the Southern States to enter the civil 
service examinations. Mr. Stockton’s serial, ‘‘ The 
House of Martha,’’ is as amusing as ever, and the 
hero and the Sister from the House of Martha 
continue their surprising adventures. The for- 
tunes of “ Felicia’’ are also reaching their climax 
Reviews of Sir Walter Scott’s Journal and of 
Adam’s Life of Richard H. Dana complete a 
cleverly arranged oumber. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $4.00 a year. Single num- 
bers, 35 cents. 


— A tribute to the fourteenth is paid in the 
February St. Nicholas with the poem, “ An Old- 
Time Valentine,’’ by Helen Gray Cone, with the 
frontispiece illustration by Edwards, and then 


Max Bennett describes ‘‘How the Mails are 
Carried,’’ in an account of the Railway Post- 
Offices, with illustrations by C. T. Hill. Mary E. 
Wilkins in her story, ‘‘ Mebitable Lamb’’ shows 
all the deftness of touch and perfection of choice 
which is characteristic of her sketches of New 
Eagland life. ‘‘A Little Girl’s Diary in the 
East,’”’ by Lucy Morris Ellsworth, is delightful 
reading. Malcolm Douglas contributes a jingle. 
Andrew Lang completes his recital of the story of 
“The Golden Fleece.’’ J.T. Trowbridge ably 
proceeda with his stirring serial. The verse of the 
number includes poems by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Mary E. Wilkins, and a most amusing one by 
Oliver Herford, whose verse and pictures strive 
equally for superiority. Besides, there are unin- 
ventoried riches inthe pictures and departments, 
enough to rank the number with its brilliant pre- 
decessors. New York: The Century Co. 


—The February Number of Lippincott’s Monthly 
Magazine has in addition to a clever story complete 
by Clyde Fitch, articles by the following eminent 
writers: R. H. Stoddard, Maurice Francis Egan, 


Joaquin Miller, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Julien 
Gordon, Edward Jay, Charles Howard Shinn, 
Charles Washington Coleman, Robert Timsol and 
Charles Morris. The variety presented by these 
contributions could not well be improved, rich wis- 
dom and recreative reading are happily blended in 
the pages of this popular magazine. @ question 
whether any American periodical of the day is 
more gladly welcomed in the home than Lippin- 
cott’s. The leading story take; the place of the 
novel in book form, and with the proper care ex- 
ercised in the selection of the leading monthly 
story we think it a very desirable feature of this 
live magazine. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Price $3.00 a year. Single numbers 
<0 cents. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Chautauquan, for February; terms, $2.00a 
year. Meadville, Pa: T. L. Flood. 

The American Naturalist, for December; terms, 
$4.00a year. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 

The Atlautic Month I; for February; terms, $4 00 
ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tarper’s New Monthly Magazine, for February; 
terms, $400 a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 
_The Forum, for February; terms, $500 a year. 
New York: Forum Pub Co. 

Our Little Ones and The Nursery, for February; 
terms, $150a year. Boston: Russell Pub Co. 

The Arena, for February; terms, #500 a year. 
Boston: The Arena Pub. Co. 

The Overland Monthly, for February; terms, $4.00 
& year. San Francisco: 420 Montgomery St. 

Wide Awake, for February; terms, $240 a year 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co 

St. Nicholas, for February; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Homiletic Review for February; terms $3 00ja 
year New York: Funk & Wagnails. 

_T e Fountain, for February; terms, $1 00 a year. 
York, Pa: W. H. Shelley. 














Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
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Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on apeiesion. 

CARL SCHOENHOR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


e New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHas P. DuCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1 00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famiile. By HkctoR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
ay French or English | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 
ext-book published NEW YORK. 











The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year. Published by 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


At What Age Shall Girls Marry ? 


Chapter Twelve of Miss Frances E. Willard’s 
* HOW TO WIN,” 


a charming book for gy, ten se the question, 
Introduction by Miss Rose E. Cleveland. 


Cloth, square 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pabs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N. Y. 


-. DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graphic COPY BOOKS 
READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YorKE. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broacway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Beaders. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
+ 4 TLL. Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

. D. IAMB, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterseon’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Sciance. 


T PIRE » A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete pany adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its He yp of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


_ If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in the field with 1899 Census Returns. Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railroad changes. 
Over 300 Boece Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
etc. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than any other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto- 
graphe and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, together with history of each Presidential Cam- 
paign. Sells at Sight; beginners averaging 50 
cop pe week. Popular price, $3.75. A 1 terms and 
exclusive territory to good workers. Outfit, including 
complete Atlas, ee ae for $2.00. ‘ 
RAND, MeNALLY & ©O., 323 Broadway, N. Y. City 


75,2 t 25 00 A MONTH can be 
om 0 .™" made working for us. 
erecns preferred whocan furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof. 


itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities 
8. F. JOHNSON @ CO., 2600 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans- 
versely radial and tangen- 
tial views of the grain, and 
with full text. Very valua- 
bie for school or home, and 
makes an elegant Christmas, 
birthday, or wooden weiding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) " 

Preparations of Woods for Stereopticon 
and Micrescope, and Weodea Cross-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 



































ecards, gift cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. ¥. 
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Y Geachers’ 


Agencies. 





ever make mistakes? people sometimes ask us, talking of agener work. Indeed we do, why think 
DO YOU of the chances. In the first place the school-board may no 
they want; then we may give them just the teasber they say they want and she prove just the 


tell us clearly what sort of a teacher 


teacher shez goa’ want; or we may think we give them just the teacher they want and be mistaken ourselves, 


and 80 on. 
Graduate once registered with us, 
and all her recommendations sp»ke EVE 
highly of her except one. rrof. 


Husted of the Normal sai 
would be. We had so much respect for his opinion that we sent 
for her to come to our office. 


is astonishing what an amount of corroberative testimony ae ess valueless. An Albany Normal 


she was’nt a teacher and never 


fter an hour's talk we satisfied 


ourselves that he was mistaken for once and we sent her direct to a school that had applied to us. She was bright, 


no train on Sunay, and 80 she gave it up and went home 


neat, talked well, had sound ideas of governments, felt confidence in herself, and altogether seemed to us a safe 
teacher to send. By grea’ good luck it was Saturday afternoon, her train was late and did'nt connect, there was 


a ar as that school-board as con- 
she gone with the letter we had given her she would have MAKE cerned. For on talking wit& the school 
got the place and we should thereafter hava got the mitten as 
a” nagging” teacher—one of the kind never at peace herself or letting anyone else be at peace. “ But you gave 
her a good recommendatian?"” ‘“ Yes,and all I said of her was true.” “ And the trustee wrote highly of her?” 


Commissioners we found that she was 


“Yes, be would have sworn she was an angel, to make sure she nevér got into his district again.” Well, we 
escaped that time, dom because her train was late, but we do not always have so good luck. This much we can 


say, however, that we 


e@all possible precautions, and that after eight years personal 
experience we have learued to avoid a good many kiaods of mistakes that new agencie: are MISTAKES? 


apt to fallinto. We have huncreds of teachers on our list whom we snow about; whom 
we have tried and found not wanting, There is no mistake about them- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 








The Best Agency to Join 


Is the one most likely to aid you in securing a desirable position The Agency most likely to assist youis the 
one that has an established patronage During the last four years no Agency has done more to earn the 
confidence of the best schools and colleges throughout the conotry than the School and College Bureau of 


Elmhurst (Chicago), 1 Among our regular patrons are City Schools, Academies, Colleges, State Ner- 


of our claims, read our Manual of testimonials. 
Address 


mals, Church Schools, &c , that accept teachers recommended by us without further reference. For proof 


_ ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST. ILL. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Established six years. With the exception of Idaho, Arizona, and Nevada. teachers placed in every 
State and Territory inthe United States. We invite progressive and well qualified teachers in every de- 


partment of school work to register with us. Agency manual sent to any adaress. 








EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Boston, Mass. | New York, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|106 Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Blk,|1201 2 roe ony | St.,/68 Washington Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.'! al 


Los Angeles, Portland, Ore. 





Room 5s, 
reputation. 


This Bureau has no vacations. 


Tue New Enctano Buregu or Enucarion, 
3 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


The demand for teachers of every 


grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 


winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent 


Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 
REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Maxager. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street. N. V. 


Teachers Wanted. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. BipGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City 


- an 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 








and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom. 
mends good schools to parents. Cal! en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 BrsLte House, 
4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 


Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
dress 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED A7zer'san tethers, Bareaw 








and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURBK, 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
} BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, Vel 


NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POQOSI- 
TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACBERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST, 
CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS, 
P.V. HUYSSOON, Mxr. (late R. E Avery), 
American School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 








The New American Teachers” Agency 


Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
and patrons Nowisthe time for teachers to register 
| to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 
| Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
|lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
| teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 

Centre of business near the ceatre of population of 
the U. 8. Address for information, 

©. B. RUGGLES, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














TO SCHOOL - 


TEACH ERS Ane INTRODUCED 


=, 






AVILLE BREWER. 
SNe 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 











' a rae y | a ey 
Union Teachers Agency. 
(Established 1880.) 

Teachers wanted at once for good positions. 
Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. 
Send stamp for application blank to 
H. M, HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
52 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
[ue NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Register now. | 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





WANTED, 

Next September, in a first class private school in 
New York City, a refined, broad, enthusiastic, and 
experienced Classical Teacher For the right mana 
salary of from $1500 to $:800 will be paid, and oppor- 
tunity to earn $400 to $590 additional by special 
teaching in vacations is offered. Apply at once to 


N. E. Bureau of Education, | 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 





RAM ORCUTT, Manager, | 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 4. month: 


school. Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions. etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50 a year. On trial, 3 months, 30c. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 Lasalle St., Chicago. 


Agents Wanted 3’scstersec'u., Heston. 
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6 o him who in the love of natu 
Teekmnalon with her visible forn 
A various language.’’ * 


B QO T A N = einer? inte COMPANY. 


STANDARD AND POPULAR 
TEXT - BOOKS OF 





Gray’s How Plants Grow, - 90 cents. 
Gray’s Mow Plants Behave, - 84 cents. 
A valuable and highly interesting book for the 
ome or the school. 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany, - 
Gray’s Manual of Botany, - 
Gray's Lessons and Manral, In one 


volume, - . - - 2.16 
A standard and popular work. Adapted to use in 


Colleges and Schools. 
Gray’s School and Field Botany. 1.80 
A Text-Book for High Schools and Academies. 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, - - - - - 1.62 
A flora adapted to the mountain section of the 
United States to the 100th meridian. 


94 cents. 
$1.62 


Gray’s and Coulter's Text-Book of 
Western Botany, - - - 216 
Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter's Manual bound 
in one volume. 
Geodale’s Physiological Botany, 2.00 
Being vols. I. and II. of Gray’s Botanical Text 
Book, the highest American authority. 
Mlerrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. 60 cents. 
A book for young readers, giving much information 
in simple language. 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 
Part I. PLANTS, 44 cents. 
An excellent class book, and a great favorite for 
family reading. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany, 1,00 
Introducing the pupil at once tothe study of the 
plants by means of living specimens. 


Wood's Lessons in Botany, - 


re holds 
as she speaks 


PUBLISHED BY THE 








Woed’s How to Study Plants, 1,00 
The same as the above work, with ad’ed chapters 

on Physiviogical and Systematic Botany. 

Weood’s American Botanist and Florist, 1.75 
Both works recently revised by Professor 0. R. 

Willis. Remarkably well adapted to class instruc 

tion and private study. 

Weood’s Descriptive Botany, - 1,25 
Being the Flora only of the American Botanist and 

Florist. 

Weoed’s New Class Book of Botany, 2.50 
A Standard work of great merit for the student’s 

library. 

Youman’s First Book in Botany, 64 cents 


Youman’s Descriptive Botany, 1.20 
Laying the foundation for a knowledge of botany 

by a regular study of the plants themselves. 

Bentley’s Physiological Botany, 1,20 


Adapted to American Schools as a sequel to You- 
man’s Descriptive Botany. 


THIS BRIGHT NEW 1891 


the brightest and best of music. The 2 000, 
seeders of this ad are all invited to provide them 
selves with music or music books from our complete 
and varied stock. 

gar Send freely for lists and information. 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS, 


NCS OF IRELAND. $1.00. Choice. reviseg 
one of very favorite songs. 66songs. 144 pages. 


TER’S RESPONSES AND " 
TERGES. 75 cts.; $6.75 per doz A time pen: 
good collection, which will be welcomed by many 
choirs. More thau 50 short pieces, with a number of 
Glorias, Chants, &c. 

R AND PRAISE. Cantata. Ballard. 

yay ve easy cantata, tor a Choir or Chorus 59 
cents; $4.50 per dozen. 

NIG ODE. Fithian. A new, most con. 

mL 4.) ot easy and good music, perfectly fitted 

for the masonic ritual. Much needed. 60c.; $6 doz, 


AND MINSTREL SONCs. 
gite i songs, well PAA to make es. 
pass cheerfully. 


NER FOLIO. Violin and Piano Win. 
fis number of popular melodies, skillfully 
arranged for Violin, with Piano accompaniment. $1.00, 


N AND PIANO. DUETS. 
wen y A 75 popular airs for Mandolin rs. 








Gray’s Structural Botany, - 2.00 


AMER 


NEW YORK : re 


S06 and SOS KBroadway. 


Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Complete prize-list sent on application. 


BOOK COMPANY, 


ICAN 


137 Walnut Street. 


Piano. $1.00. 
Any book matiled, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Valuable Works 








wr CHICAGO: 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 





Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE. 

COUKSE IN READING. 

KEVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITI 

COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Young Folks’ Library. 


Welsh’s Grammars. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


| 
MacCoun’s Ilistorical Publications. | nearly every branch of School 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


NEW YORK ; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave, 


Choice New Text-books and Helps for 


NG. | 


and College Work. 
Lllustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address 





ENGLISH PROSE: Its Elements, His-, 
tory, and Usage. | 
By JOHN EARLE, Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo, cloth. | 
$3.50. | 


Contents: Choice of Expression — The Import | 
of Grammar — Some Mechanical Appliances — 








Bearings of Philology — The Leading Character- 
istics of Prose Diction—The same continued—Of | 
Idiom —O: Euphory —Style—History of English | 
Prose to the First Culmination — History of Eu- 
glish Prose to the Second Culmination— History 


of English Prose to the Third Culmination—The | 
Pen of a Ready Writer. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 


Tabular Views of Universal History. 


A series of Chronological Tables presenting, 
in parallel columns, a record of the more note 
woithy events in the history of the world from 
the earlicst times down to 1890. Comp led 
by G. P. PUTNAM and brought down to date 
by LynpDE E. Jones. The Tables are so ar- 
ranged that the reader can see at a glance who 
were contemporary rulers and what was going 
on in the different realms of the world at any 
given date, not only as to political changes. but 
in the progress of society. Sq. octavo, $1.75. 
* The ground has been thoroughly covered, a sur 
prising amount of information Coie contained be 
tween the covers of this moderate sized volume. 
Teachers will find it easy, by means of the volume 


to trace the great currents of history.” 
—School Journal 





WE SPEAK BOLDLY! 


Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 





is 


Barnes’ Steel Pens 


the Best School Ink. 








are the Best School Pens. 


Number On 





e especially. 





If you can not find the above near at hand 


A. 8. BARNES & CO... 


, order of 


. 671 Broadway, New York. 





HEX HRCISEHS 


-—— FOR -—“ 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 


including ‘‘ THE CONT 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day 


in most of the schools of the land. Without dout 
exercise. 


A Manual of nearly 60 pages. 


Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 


INENTAL CONCRESS.”’ 


Paper; price 25 cents 


ot you will observe the day by some appropriate 





EBE=TzDROISES 


o~—_— ON -—— *. 


The American Flag. 


Compiled by W 
A Manual of 30 pages. 


a —— FOR = 


| Washington’s Birthday. 


ARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper ; price, 20 cents. 





{a All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Library of American Literature. <’.° scvénncox 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. owas. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


Longmans’ Drawing Books. 


The course iu FREEHAND Consists ui 8 books care- 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup- 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages will be mailed 
free to any address on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16E. 16th St., New York. 


EDUCATION 


History---Theory---Practice. 
A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued; and others by 


FASTER MUSIC. 





Of every description for the Church and Sunday BAIN, 

School, Complete Lists mailed free to any address SPENCER, 

on application. ADDRESS, leet SO d 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. hess A to 


Root & Sons Muatic Co., 


The John Church Co 
a0 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 19 E. 16th St., Nev ' 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St, New York. 








EGISTER WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 somerset Street, Boston 


The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Da. ARNOLD DODRL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, ‘89) 
“If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding methods provided for 


teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe. its great superiority cannot escape us. It is in fact 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 








Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Orawing. 


Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN Y, 
7 Park Strect, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR? 


Perhaps you know more than we do, In 
that case you will buy and read our book, 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. And if you don't 
happen to be as well informed, you may like 
it all the better. The book costs $1.00. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 
“ Primary Cotor Instruction” or “ CoLok 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 
teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents. 


‘It is not safe for any one to talk or write of color who has not 
learned of the recent revelations.” — American Teacher (April, 1891). 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston‘ 


wake RET PS re by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 
rovides thorough instruction in the LIne, or CLAEs J. ENEBU dev 
mt aay ve) system of gymnastics to (men and women | Lecturer and Demsenetrneer of Appited SSratomy and 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educ4- 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional and Medicai G mnastics 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific] EMMA ‘L. CALL, M.D.. Attendin Physician New 
principles and by safe and effective methods. Bagiand Hospital for Women and Children Lecturer 
© system is authorized and approved by the} and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phy’ 














Boston School Committee. tology, H 
» Hygiene, and Pathology 

Special lectu subjects perta gymnastics ‘ 
.. For information address Miss Homans, at the School. mae . 





